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Two Expeditions into the Interior of Southern 
Australia, during the Years 1828, 1829, 
1830, and 1831: with Observations on the 
Soil, Climate, and General Resources of 
the Colony of New South Wales. By 
Capt. Charles Sturt, 39th Regiment, F.L.S. 
and F.R.G.S. 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

New Hotanp, or, as it is now called, 
Australia, is an island, or rather continent, 
after its own kind. The trees are ever green, 
which it more than can be said of the ground: 
the animals are not fierce, which has not 
been always said of the people; the rivers, 
instead of running towards the sea, run in 
many instances inland: their waters, unlike 
those of European rivers, are occasionally 
salt ; the plains and hills, wherever they have 
been explored, are found fitter for pasturage 
than grain; and the climate is so favourable 
to human nature, that physicians are almost 
unknown. But there is no continuous green- 
sward as in England; the grasses grow in 
tufts, at distances from each other, like dib- 
bled cauliflowers; the woods are, in their 
nature, hard and heavy, and suitable mainly 
for cabinet work ; there are few rivulets or 
small streams ; and the land is visited every 
thirty or forty years by a drought so intense, 
that the lowest plains are parched, the lakes 
dried up, and the chief rivers—and some of 
them are large ones—actually stop in their 
course, and trecs rise where waters ran. The 
chief productions of this splendid mainland are 
wool, grain, and butter and cheese ; the chief 
inhabitants are convicts, or their descendants; 
and as the whole belongs, without dispute, 
to England, there is a certainty of its be- 
coming, in course of time, the seat of empire, 
where our laws and language will, as in Ame- 
tica, be established beyond the reach of for- 
tune. No country under the sun is increasing 
in numerical strength like Australia: the 
tide of emigration, by free will, as well as by 
compulsion of the law, has for a long time 
flowed to that settlement: all those, (and 
they are not few,) who do not like to run 
the risk of becoming Americans, sail for the 
east; and we may see, as we glance our eye 
over the map, that the names of the old isle 
are revived in the new: we have Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, Northumberland, and 
hundreds of others equally well known, which 
show what the settlers are thinking about, 
and to what land they are looking. 

We are but as yet making ourselves ac- 
quainted with Australia : our navigators have 
put a belt about it; but our travellers have 
not yet penetrated far inland; and we can 
only guess that the many noble rivers which 
belong to it run not wholly through de- 
serts, but water rich alluvial plains and pas- 
toral mountains. The reports of Commis- 
sioner Biggs, the writings of Wentworth, 
the very interesting volumes of Mr. P. Cun- 





hingham, the surveys of Oxley, and the 


travels of Allan Cunningham the botanist, 
have made us intimate with the people 


and the country around the coast, and | 


even far inland. But Capt. Sturt has done 
more than any one else—he has traversed 
fearlessly no less than 3222 English miles, 
exploring the courses of rivers, examining 
the hills, and woods, and vales, and laying 
all down in a map with the accuracy of a 
sworn surveyor. Oxley travelled 1600 miles, 
Allan Cunningham 2000, and other adven- 
turers have their hundreds to talk about; 
but the travels of Sturt are by far the most 
extensive and important. We lament, how- 
ever, that he performed them during the 
years of drought; everywhere he found 
the beasts of the field, and even the fowls of 
the air, retiring before the heat and the 
drying up of the streams; and we never 
remember to have read anything so touching, 
as when, burning with thirst, he rushed with 
his companions over an arid desert to a 
broad and noble river, and, lying down to 
drink, found its waters salt ! 

The introduction contains many interest- 
ing particulars regarding the progress of 
the colony ; and bestows some well-merited 
praise upon the amiable and enterprising 
M‘Arthurs, who introduced sheep-farming, 
and produced the first fine wool; but we 
hasten from the author's speculations upon 
the climate and the country, though in- 
genious and probable, tothe actual discoveries 
which he made in the interior during his two 
journeys. In the month of September 1828, 
Captain Sturt received the Governor's com- 
mands to take proper assistants with him, 
and explore the country from the Valley of 
Wellington tothe extensive marshes in which, 
it may be remembered, Oxley lost the great 
river Macquarie. As the former survey was 
made during a wet season, it was hoped that 
a dry one would be more propitious ; and 
accordingly our adventurers began their ex- 
pedition, well armed, for fear of attacks from 
the natives, with provisions in their boats, 
and everything suitable for the undertaking. 

The Macquarie continued to flow broad 
and deep, bearing the expedition along 
through many a wild wood and extensive 
plain. Wherever Sturt went he found hordes 
of savages: they seemed to have no fixed 
habitations, and no settled employment; 
their time was spent in providing for the 
wants of the day: they usually carried fish- 
ing-nets and spears; some of them had dogs, 
—and we are warranted in saying, from the 
experience of our adventurers, that they are 
neither so fierce of nature nor so void of 
talent, as has been hitherto represented. It 
is said, that in Ireland the peasantry used to 
set fire to their shealings, or cabins, rather 
than pay half-a-crown of hearth tax: they 
seem to be imitated in this by the natives of 


New Holland — 


“Continuing our ‘o: rney on the following 
morning, we at iirst kept on the banks of the 
creek, and at about a quarter of a mile from 
where we had slept, came upon a numerous 





tribe of natives. A young girl sitting by the 
fire was the first to observe us as we were slowly 
approaching her. She was so excessively alarm- 
ed, that she had not the power to run away ; but 
threw herself on the ground and screamed vio- 
Jently. We now observed a number of huts, out 
of which the natives issued, little dreaming of 
the spectacle they were to behold. But the 
moment they saw us, they started back; their 
huts were in a moment in flames, and each with 
a firebrand ran to and fro with hideous yells, 
thrusting them into every bush they passed. I 
walked my horse quietly towards an old man 
who stood more forward than the rest, as if he 
intended to devote himself for the preservation 
of his tribe. I had intended speaking to him, 
but on a nearer approach I remarked that he 
trembled so violently that it was impossible to 
expect that I could obtain any information from 
him; and as I had not time for explanations, I 
left him to form his own conjectures as to what 
we were, and continued to move towards a thick 
brush, into which they did not venture to fol- 
low us.” 


In another attempt to get into conversa- 
tion with the tribes of the desert our travel- 
lers are more successful :— 

«« As we were travelling through a forest we 
surprised a hunting party of natives. Mr. Hume 
and I were considerably in front of our party at 
the time, and he only had his gun with him. 
We had been moving along so quietly that we 
were not for some time observed by them. Three 
were seated on the ground, under a tree, and 
two others were busily employed on one of the 
lower branches cutting out honey. As soon as 
they saw us, four of them ran away; but the 
fifth, who wore a cap of emu feathers, stood for 
a moment looking at us, and then very delibe- 
rately dropped out of the tree to the ground. I 
then advanced towards him, but before I got 
round a bush that intervened, he had darted 
away. I was fearful that he was gone to collect 
his tribe, and, under this impression, rode quickly 
back for my gun to support Mr. Hume. On my 
arrival I found the native was before me. He 
stood about twenty paces from Mr. Hume, who 
was endeavouring to explain what he was ; but 
seeing me approach he immediately poised his 
spear at him, as being the nearest. Mr. Hume 
then unslung his carbine, and presented it; but, 
as it was evident my re-appearance had startled 
the savage, I pulled up; and he immediately 
lowered his weapon. His coolness and courage 
surprised me, and increased my desire to com- 
municate with him. He had evidently taken 
both man and horse for one animal, and as long 
as Mr. Hume kept his seat, the native remained 
upon his guard; but when he saw him dismount, 
after the first astonishment had subsided, he 
stuck his spear into the ground, and walked 
fearlessly up to him. We easily made him com- 
prehend that we were in search of water ; when 
he pointed to the west, as indicating that we 
should supply our wants there. He gave his 
information in a frank and manly way, without 
the least embarrassinent, and when the party 
passed, he stepped back to avoid the animals, 
without the smallest confusion. 1 am sure he 
was a very brave man; and I left him with the 
most favourable impressions, and not without 
hope that he would follow us.” 


On reaching the marshes into which the 
Macquarie empties itself, in the narrative 
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of Oxley, Captain Sturt found where water 
had been, indeed, but he not only could not 
find the marshes, but he lost the Macquarie 
itself. The river, hitherto deep and broad, 
disappeared all at once in the dusty desert ; 
and though the country was explored for 
upwards of twenty miles round, it did not 
re-appear, and the travellers went in search 
of other streams. The country is low, and 
covered with reeds and shells; Sturt inclines 
to the belief, that as the Macquarie has no 
tributary streams, it is swallowed up in sea- 
sons of drought by the burning deserts; and, 
that in moist seasons, it spreads its waters 
out into extensive marshes, and uniting into 
a stream again continues its course. From 
the lowlands, where they lost the stream, 
they proceeded in a north-westerly direction : 
they could find no water any where to allay 
their thirst; at last, when about to abandon 
themselves to despair, a noble river burst on 
their view—the result is well described :— 

“ The channel of the river was from seventy 
to eighty yards broad, and enclosed an unbroken 
sheet of water, evidently very deep, and literally 
covered with pelicans and other wild fowl. Our 
surprise and delight may better be imagined 
than described. Our difliculties seemed to be 
at an end, for here was a river that promised to 
reward all our exertions, and which appeared 
every moment to increase in importance to our 
imagination. Coming from the N.E., and flow- 
ing to the S.W., it had a capacity of channel 
that proved that we were as far from its source 
as from its termination. The paths of the na- 
tives on either side of it were like well trodden 
roads; and the trees that overhung it were of 
beautiful and gigantic growth. 

“Its banks were too precipitous to allow of 
our watering the cattle, but the men eagerly 
descended to quench their thirst, which a pow- 
erful sun contributed to increase; nor shall I 
ever forget the cry of amazement that followed 
their doing so, or the looks of terror and disap- 
pointment with which they called out to inform 
me that the water was so salt as to be unfit to 
drink! This was, indeed, too true: on tasting 
it, I found it extremely nauseous, and strongly 
impregnated with salt, being apparently a mix- 
ture of sea and fresh water. Whence this arose, 
whether from local causes, or from a communi- 
cation with some inland sea, I know not, but 
the discovery was certainly a blow for which [ 
was not prepared.” 

This new river they baptized the Darling: 
they followed its stream for awhile, and found 
what may be called a native village—almost 
the only thing of the kind discovered in the 
country :— 

“On the Sth, the river led us to the south- 
ward and westward. Early in the day, we passed 
a group of seventy huts, capable of holding from 
twelve to fifteen men each. ‘They appeared to 
be permanent habitations, and all of them fronted 
the same point of the compass. In searching 
amongst them we observed two beautifully made 
nets, of about ninety yards in length. The one 
had much larger meshes than the other, and 
was, most probably, intended to take kangaroos ; 
but the other was evidently a fishing net. 

“In one hut, the floor of which was swept 
with particular care, a number of white balls, 
as of pulverized shells or lime, had been depo- 
sited—the use of which we could not divine. A 
trench was formed round the hut to prevent the 
rain from running under it, and the whole was 
arranged with more than ordinary attention.” 





These inland tribes seem superior in look 
and manners to the squalid wretches who 
infest the coast, and sometimes spread terror 
among the settlers :— 





“The natives of the Darling are a clean- 
limbed, well-conditioned race, generally speak- 
ing. ‘They seemingly occupy permanent huts, 
but their tribe did not bear any proportion to 
the size or number of their habitations. It was 
evident their population had been thinned. The 
customs of these distant tribes, as far as we 
could judge, were similar to those of the moun- 
tain blacks, and they are essentially the same 
people, although their language diflers. 
lacerate their bodies, but do not extract the 
front teeth. 


They | 


We saw but few cloaks among | 


them, since the opossum does not inhabit the | 


interior. 
of the red kangaroo skin. In appearance, these 
men are stouter in the bust than at the lower 
extremities; they have broad noses, sunken eyes, 
overhanging eyebrows, and thick lips. ‘The men 
are much better looking than the women. Both 
go perfectly naked, if 1 except the former, who 
wear nets over the loins and across the forehead, 
and bones through the cartilages of the nose. 
Their chief food is fish, of which they have great 
supplies in the river; still they have their sea- 
sons for hunting their emus and kangaroos. The 
nets they use for this purpose, as well as for 
fishing, are of great length, and are made upon 
large frames. These people do not appear to 
have warlike habits, nor do they take any pride 
in their arms, which differ little from those used 
by the inland tribes, and are assimilated to them 
as far as the materials will allow. One powerful 
man, however, had a regular trident, for which 
Mr. Hume offered many things without success. 
He plainly intimated to us that he had a use 
for it, but whether against an enemy or to secure 
prey, we could not understand. I was most 
anxious to have ascertained if any religious 
ceremonies obtained among them, but the diffi- 
culty of making them comprehend our meaning 
was insurmountable; and to the same cause 
may be attributed the circumstance of my being 
unable to collect any satisfactory vocabulary of 
their language. They evinced a strange per- 
versity, or obstinacy rather, in repeating words, 
although it was evident that they knew they 
were meant as questions. The pole we observed 
in the creek, on the evening previously to our 
making the Darling, was not the only one that 
fell under our notice; our impression, therefore, 
that they were fixed by the natives to propitiate 
some deity, was confirmed. It would appear 
that the white pigment was an indication of 
mourning. Whether these people have an idea 
of a superintending Providence I doubt, but 
they evidently dread evil agency. On the whole 
I should say they are a people, at present, at 
the very bottom of the scale of humanity.” 





Our travellers fell in with the Darling 
again, many miles in advance to the south- 
west—its waters were deeper and not quite 
so salt as on their first acquaintance. After 
having advanced into the country 1272 miles, 
the expedition returned without loss of life, 
having discovered an almost navigable river, 
and ascertained that the Macquarie in a dry 
season, runs no farther than where Oxley in 
his map lays down the marshes. The land 
explored, was not rich nor inviting to the 
settler: but the interest which formerly be- 
longed to the Macquarie, was now transferred 
to the Darling; and men marvelled whither 
so large a river could run, and a fresh expe- 
dition to its banks was talked of. 

In September 1829, Capt. Sturt received 
acommand from the Governor, to proceed 
to Camden, and trace the course of the river 
Morumbidgee, or such rivers as were connect- 
ed withit : some hope was entertained that the 
Darling mightbe fallen in with, as it appeared 
to direct its course towards the latitudes in 
which his line of journey lay. ‘The second 


Those that were noticed, were made | 





journey amounting in length to nearly two 
thousand miles, was most successfully per- 
formed. The Morumbidgee was followed 
in its westerly course till it joined a hitherto 
undiscovered river, sixty-seven yards wide 
at the mouth, which was named “The 
Murray,” in honour of Sir George Murray, 
Farther on, the united streams are increased 
by the salt waters of the Darling, and the 
three rivers under the name of the Murray, 
empty themselves into the salt lake of Alex- 
andrina, and pass into the sea at Encounter 
Bay, near Cape Jervis. The exploring party 


| were picked men: Mr. M‘Leay, a volunteer, 





accompanied them, and the whole were 
guided by the counsel and example of Sturt, 
who seems to have shown all the courage, 
fortitude, forbearance, and hardihood of body 
necessary for success. The expedition moved 
forward in two boats; the lands through 
which they sailed, were often beautiful and 
sometimes rich; nor was their journey with- 
outits dangers—they were often embarrassed 
by the sudden contractions and expansions 
of the river, and often menaced by the wild 
tribes, who, in parties of fifties and hundreds, 
roamed armed along its banks. The follow- 
ing passage shows some of the impediments 
which the Morumbidgee presented : it also 
introduces us to the River Murray :— 
“We rose in the morning with feelings of 
apprehension, and uncertainty; and, irdeed, 
with great doubts on our minds whether we 
were not thus early destined to witness the wreck 
and the defeat of the expedition. The men got 
slowly and cautiously iato the boat, and placed 


| themselves so as to leave no part undefended. 


Hopkinson stood at the bow, ready with poles 
to turn her head from anything upon which she 
might be drifting. ‘Thus prepared, we allowed 
her to go with the stream. By extreme care 
and attention on the part of the men we passed 
this formidable barrier. Hopkinson in particu- 
lar exerted himself, and more than once leapt 
from the boat upon apparently rotten logs of 
wood, that I should not have judged capable of 
bearing his weight, tie more effectually to save 
the boat. It might have been imagined that 
where such a quantity of timber had accumulated, 
a clearer channel would have been found below, 
but such was not the case. In every reach we had 
to encounter fresh ditliculties. In some places 
huge trees lay athwart the stream, under whose 
arched branches we were obliged to pass; but, 
generally speaking, they had been carried, roots 
foremost, by the current, and, therefore, pre- 
sented so many points to receive us, that, at the 
rate at which we were going, had we struck full 
upon any one of them, it would have gone through 
and through the boat. About noon we stopped 
to repair, or rather to take down the remains 
of our awning, which had been torn away ; and 
to breathe a moment from the state of appre- 
hension and anxiety in which our minds had 
been kept during the morning. About one, we 
again started. The men looked anxiously out 
a-head; for the singular change in the river 
had impressed on them an idea, that we were 
approaching its termination, or near some ad- 
venture. On asudden, the river took a general 
souihern direction, but, in its tortuous course, 
swept round to every point of the compass with 
the greatest irregularity. We were carried at 
a fearful rate down its gloomy and contracted 
banks, and, in such a moment of excitement, 
had little time to pay attention to the country 
through which we were passing. It was, how- 
ever, observed, that chalybeate-springs were 
numerous close to the water’s edge. At 3 p.m., 
Hopkinson called out that we were approaching 
a junction, and in less than a minute afterwards, 
we were hurried into a broad and noble river. 





—_—_— 
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“Jt is impossible for me to describe the effect 
of so instantaneous a change of circumstances 
upon us. The boats were allowed to drift along 
at pleasure, and such was the force with which 


we had been shot out of the Morumbidgee, that | 


we were carried nearly to the bank opposite its 
embouchure, whilst we continued to gaze in 
silent astonishment on the capacious channel 
we had entered; and when we looked for that 
by which we had been led into it, we could 
hardly believe that the insignificant gap that 
presented itself to us was, indeed, the termina- 
tion of the beautiful and noble stream, whose 
course we had thus successfully followed. I can 
only compare the relief we experienced to that 
which the seaman feels on weathering the rock 
upon which he expected his vessel would have 
struck—to the calm which succeeds moments of 
feverish anxiety, when the dread of danger is 
succeeded by the certainty of escape.” 


That the natives saw not this invasion 
without alarm, is sufficiently manifest in the 
following very graphic description—a warlike 
tribe who happened to see the boats, rushed 
spear in hand into ashallow part of the stream 
to attack them—their escape was next to 
miraculous :— 


“ Tt was with considerable apprehension that 


Iobserved the river to be shoaling fast, more | 


especially as a huge sand-bank, a little below 
us, and on the same side on which the natives 
had gathered, projected nearly a third-way across 
the channel. ‘To this sand-bank they ran 
with tumultuous uproar, and covered it over in 
adense mass. Some of the chiefs advanced to 
the water to be nearer their victims, and turned 
from time to time to direct their followers. With 
every pacific disposition, and an extreme reluc- 
tance to take away life, I foresaw that it would 
be impossible any longer to avoid an engage- 
ment, vet with such fearful numbers against us, 
Iwas doubtful of the result. 
had witnessed had been one of the most appal- 
ling kind, and sufficient to shake the firmness 


| either side, according to its windings, and thus 


| stance, one would be led to infer that these flats 
| are subject to overflow, and no doubt can exist 


The spectacle we | 
| hazardous to give an opinion as to its practical 


of most men; but at that trying moment my | 


little band preserved their temper and cool- 
ness, and if anything could be gleaned from 
their countenances, it was that they had deter- 
mined on an obstinate resistance. I now ex- 
plained to them that their only chance of escape 
depended, or would depend, on their firmness. 


I desired that after the first volley had been | 


fired, M‘Leay and three of the men would attend 


to the defence of the boat with bayonets only, | 


while I, Hopkinson, and Harris, would keep 
up the fire as being more used to it. I ordered, 
however, that no shot was to be fired until after 
I had discharged both my barrels. I then de- 
livered their arms to the men, which had as yet 
been kept in the place appropriated for them, 
and at the same time some rounds of loose car- 


tridge. The men assured me they would follow | 


my instructions, and thus prepared, having al- 
ready lowered the sail, we drifted onwards with 
the current. As we neared the sand-bank, I 
stood up and made signs to the natives to desist; 
but without success. I took up my gun, there- 
fore, and cocking it, had already brought it dowa 
to a level. 
closed the life of the nearest of the savages: 
the distance was too trifling for me to doubt the 
fatal effects of the discharge; for I was deter- 
mined to take deadly aim, in hopes that the fail 
of one man might save the lives of many. But 
at the very moment, when my hand was on the 
trigger, and my eye was along the barrel, my 
purpose was checked by M‘Leay, who called to 
me that another party of blacks had made their 
appearance upon the left bank of the river. 

urning round, I observed four men at the top 
of their speed. The foremost of them as soon 
as he got a-head of the boat, threw himself from 
aconsiderable height into the water. He strug- 


| 
| 
| 


A few seconds more would have | 


gled across the channel to the sand-bank, and | 
in an incredibly short space of time stood in 

front of the savage, against whom my aim had 

been directed. Seizing him by the throat, he 

pushed him backwards, and forcing all who were 

in the water upon the bank, he trod its margin 

with a vehemence and an agitation that were 

exceedingly striking. At one moment pointing 

to the boat, at another shaking his clenched 

hand in the faces of the most forward, and 

stamping with passion on the sand; his voice, | 
that was at first distinct and clear, was lost in 
hoarse murmurs. Two of the four natives re- 
mained on the left bank of the river, but the third 
followed his leader (who proved to be the re- | 
markable savage I have previously noticed) to 
the scene of action. The reader will imagine 
our feelings on this occasion: it is impossible 
to describe them. We were so wholly lost in 
interest at the scene that was passing, that the 
boat was allowed to drift at pleasure. For my 
own part I was overwhelmed with astonishment, 
and in truth stunned and confused; so singular, | 
so unexpected, and so strikingly providential, | 
had been our escape.” 

The valley through which the Murray 
runs, seems worthy of the consideration of 
the government :— 

«* The valley of the Murray, at its entrance, 
cannot be less than four miles in breadth. The | 
river does not occupy the centre, but inclines to 


the flats are of greater or less extent, according | 
to the distance of the river from the base of the 
hills. It is to be remarked, that the bottom of 
the valley is extremely level, and extensively 
covered with reeds. From the latter circum- 


as to the fact of their being, at least partially, 
if not wholly, under water attimes. A country 
in a state of nature is, however, so different 
from one in a state of cultivation, that it is 


availableness, if I may use such a term, I 
should, undoubtedly, say the marshes of the 
Macquarie were frequently covered with water, 
and that they were wholly unfit for any one 
purpose whatever. Itis evident from the marks 
of the reeds upon the banks, that the flood 
covers them occasionally to the depth of three | 
feet, and the reeds are so densely embodied and 
so close to the river side that the natives cannot 
walk along it. The reeds are the broad flag- 
reed (arundo phragmatis), and grow on a stiff 
earthy loam, without any accompanying vegeta- | 
tion; indeed, they form so solid a mass that the | 
sun cannot penetrate to the ground to nourish | 
vegetation. On the other hand, the valley of 
the Murray, though covered with reeds in most 
places, is not so inall. There is no mark upon 
the reeds by which to judge as to the height of 
inundation, neither are they of the same kind as 
those which cover the marshes of the Macquarie. | 
They are the species of round reed of which the 

South Sea islanders make their arrows, and 
stand sutliciently open, not only to allow of a 
passage through, but for the abundant growth 
of grass among them. Still, | have no doubt 
that parts of the valley are subject to flood ; but, 
as I have already remarked, I do not know 
whether these parts are either deeply or fre- 
quently covered, Rain must fal! simultaneously 
in the S.E. angle of the island in the intertro- 
pical regions, and at the heads of all the tribu- 
taries of the main stream, ere its effects can be 
felt in the lower parts of the Murray. If the 
valley of the Murray is not subject to flood, it 
has only recently gained a height above the 
influence of the river, and still retains all the 

character of flooded land. In either case how- | 
ever, it contains land that is of the very richest | 
kind—soil that is the pure accumulation of | 
vegetable matter, and is as black as ebony. If | 





| have hitherto met with. 


its hundreds of thousands of acres were practi- 
cally available, I should not hesitate to pro- 
nounce it one of the richest spots of equal extent 
on earth, and highly favoured in other respects. 
How far it is available remains to be proved; 
and_an opinion upon either side would be hazar- 
dous, although that of its liability to flood would, 
most probably, be nearest to truth. It is, how- 
ever, certain that any part of the valley would 
require much labour before it could be brought 
under cultivation, and that even its most avail- 


, able spots would require almost as much trouble 


to clear them as the forest tract, for nothing is 
more difficult to destroy than reeds, Breaking 
the sod would, naturally, raise the level of the 
ground, and lateral drains would, most probably, 
carry off all floods, but then the latter, at least, 
is the operation of an advanced stage of hus- 
bandry only. I would, however, observe that 
there are many parts of the valley decidedly 
above the reach of flood. I have, in the above 
observations, been more particularly alluding to 
the lowest and broadest portions of it. T trust 
I shall be understood as not wishing to overrate 
this discovery on the one hand, or on the other, 
to include its whole extent in one sweeping 
clause of condemnation.” 

We heartily recommend these volumes to 
public notice. They are full of interest: 
well and modestly written; carefully illus- 
trated; and, on the whole, make us better 


| acquainted with the interior of Australia and 


its native tribes, than any other work we 
We shall return to 
them again. 





BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

The Hand ; its Mechanism and Vital Endow- 
ments, as evincing Design. By Sir Charles 
Bell. London: Pickering. 

Wnuewn the mind of man has, in the immen- 

sity of astronomical speculation, struggled 

after the conception of orb beyond orb, and 
cycle beyond cycle, till its limited powers 

fail, and exhausted imagination reverts for a 

moment to our own world, our nation, our- 

selves,—into what insignificance do we not 
dwindle! It seems impossible that beings so 
mean and feeble could attract the notice of 
that mind whence originated the mighty re- 
volutions we had been contemplating ;—“ the 
earth, with man upon it, does not seem much 
other than an ant-hill, where some ants carry 
corn, and some carry their young, and some 
go empty, and all to and fro, a little heap of 
dust.” But when we consider how fearfully 
and wonderfully we are made—when we esti- 
mate the beauty and delicacy of our struc- 
ture, the exact symmetry and relation of 
our parts, their ingenious and skilful adapta- 
tion to our wants, to the circumstances in 
which we are placed and the bodies by which 
we are surrounded, we become assured that 
we have not been overlooked in the creation ; 
— indeed, so much of forethought and careful 
provision is apparent in the framing of our 
bodies, so much evident prospective design 
in the formation of every member, that we 
feel an ennobling confidence that they were 
written one by one in the book ef nature, 

“when as yet there was none of them.” 

Such a view reconciles us to our seeming in- 

significance—it shows us to ourselves in the 

true light, as God's master-piece of work- 
manship, as the first of all created beings ; it 
shows that the world was made for us and 
we for the world, and ever as it discovers to 
us our true position and relation with external 
bodies, it enlarges and extends our admira- 
tion of that benevolent Creator who makes 
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“all things work together for good.” —This 
is the line of argument which Sir Charles 
Bell maintains in the present treatise. His 
style is loose and unstudied to a fault. His 
sentences seem to have been thrown off at 
intervals, as leisure or inclination allowed, 
and the connexion between them is often 
remote. His arrangement, too, is the least 
artificial possible, and is disfigured by a sort 
of “ needless Alexandrine,” under the title 
of ‘ Additional Illustrations,’ which come in 
after his argument is wound up and his con- 
clusions made, and look as if they had been 
inserted at the suggestion of some conscien- 
tious friend, who thought that 212 very open 
printed pages were rather too few to be 
offered for one thousand guineas! If this was 
the idea, we coincide in its justice. For 
the rest, we have a number of interesting 
facts, and some ingenious illustrations, from 
amongst which we shall endeavour to make 
selections. 

In his introductory chapter, Sir Charles, 
considering man as a machine, notices cer- 
tain relations between his body and the en- 
tire globe which he inhabits ; thus— 

‘*Suppose that there is placed before us a 
machine for raising great weights, be it the sim- 
plest of all, the wheel and axle. We are given 
to understand that this piece of mechanism has 
the property of multiplying the power of the 
hand. But a youth of subtile mind may say, I 
do not believe that it is possible so to multiply 
the power of the hand; and if the mechanician 
be a philosopher, he will rather applaud the 
spirit of doubt. If he condescend to explain, he 
will say, that the piles driven into the ground, 
or the screws which unite the machinery to the 
beams, are the fixed points which resist in the 
working of the machine; that their resistance 
is a necessary condition, since it is thrown, to- 
gether with the power of the hand, on the weight 
to be raised. And he will add that the multi- 
plication of wheels does not alter the principle 
of action, which every one may see in the simple 
lever, to result from the resistance of the ful- 
crum or point, on which it rests. 

‘* Now grant that man’s body is a machine, 
where are the points of resistance? are they not 
in the ground he stands upon? This leads us to 
enquire by what property we stand. Is it by 
the weight of the body, or, in other words, is it 
by the attraction of the earth? The terms 
attraction, or gravitation, lead at once to the 
philosophy of the question. We stand because 
the body has weight, and a resistance, in pro- 
portion to the matter of the animal frame, and 
the magnitude of the globe itself. We wait not 
at present to observe the adjustment of the 
strength of the frame, the resistance of the bones, 
the elasticity of the joints and the power of the 
muscles to the weight of the whole. Our atten- 
tion is directed to the relations which the frame 
has to the earth we are placed upon.” 

Gravity, then, is a primary relation which 
our bodies bear to the globe on which we 
move, and it has been calculated that our 
present frames would not be suited to a world 
differing much in density or size from the 
present ; for if it were smaller than the earth, 
we should be too light, and should walk as 
men wading in deep water; but if larger, 
we should then be oppressed by our own 
weight; our limbs would feel as if loaded 
with lead; nay, the attraction might be so 
great as to destroy the fabric of the body, 
crushing bones and all. 

‘By such considerations we are led to con- 
template the human body in its different rela- 
tions. The magnitude of the earth determines 
the strength of our bones, and the power of our 





muscles; so must the depth of the atmosphere 
determine the condition of our fluids, and the 
resistance of our blood vessels; the common 
act of breathing, the transpiration from the sur- 
faces, must bear relation to the weight, moisture, 
and temperature of the medium which surrounds 
us. A moment’s reflection on these facts proves 
to us that our body is formed with a just corre- 
spondence to all these external influences.” 

Having thus established the general rela- 
tions, he turns to his more peculiar subject, 
the Hand, and commences with an examina- 
tion of the bones of the anterior extremity 
in the four higher classes of animals,—the 
mammalia, birds, reptiles, and fishes. We 
almost regret Sir Charles did not extend 
his views into the invertebrata, amongst 
whom so many instances of adaptation and 
compensation even more beautiful than any 
he has adduced, might be found; but we 
admit the fairness of the excuse, the difficulty 
of continuing the application of the same 
names to parts so infinitely altered and varied 
in structure, functions, and position. 

In this part of his work Sir Charles refers 
so frequently to the wood-cuts with which he 
has illustrated all his explanations, that we 
find some difficulty in following him. We 
shall therefore deviate a little, and set before 
our readers a slight sketch of the different 
gradations and adaptations through which he 
traces the anterior extremity. And first, 
then, in its best and noblest form, the human 
Hand. Observe how widely the arms are set 
apart at the top by the interposition of the 
clavicles, which, stretching from the breast- 
bone, throw back the shoulders. ‘This en- 
sures freedom of motion, which is further 
provided for by the joint being of the ball- 
and-socket kind—a smooth round head play- 
ing ina shallow cup. The motions of the 
arm here therefore are of the most unre- 
stricted kind, though we can hardly agree 
with the opinion formerly stated by Sir 
Charles in another work, and now repeated 
in this treatise, that it is here we make the 
guards in fencing. Any person who takes a 
foil in his hand will see that while he holds 
the shoulder and shoulder-joint perfectly 
steady he makes his guards by the move- 
ments of pronation and supination of the 
fore-arm, or, as they are commonly called, the 
motions of the wrist;—if he did not do so, 
but attempted to move the whole arm at each 
guard, M. Jourdain would find no difficulty 
in killing him “ par raison demonstrative.” 
But these motions of the fore-arm are the 
next things to be observed. There are two 
bones in the fore-arm, and only one of these 
(the ulna) joins the shoulder-bone at the 
elbow, forming with it a hinge joint. The 
other (the radius) has a small, neat, round 
head, which is held against the side of the 
ulna by a ligament, just as a spindle is held 
in the bush. This bone turns on its axis, 
and as it turns, carries with it the hand, which 
is attached altogether to its lower extremity 
at the wrist, having no connexion with the 
ulna. This rolling is what is termed prona- 
tion and supination. Next, we observe, the 
great mass of muscles placed at the root of 
the thumb, which enables it alone to antago- 
nize all the other fingers. Lastly, we notice 
the different lengths of the fingers :— 

“This difference in the length of the fingers 
serves a thousand purposes, adapting the hand 
and fingers, as in holding a rod, a switch, a 
sword, a hammer, a pen, or pencil, engraving 
tool, &c., in all which, a secure hold and freedom 
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of motion are admirably combined. Nothing is 
more remarkable, as forming a part of the pro- 
spective design to prepare an instrument fitted 
for the various uses of the human hand, than the 
manner in which the delicate and moving appa- 
ratus of the palm and fingers is guarded. The 
power with which the hand grasps, as when a 
sailor lays hold to raise his body in the rigging, 
would be too great for the texture of mere ten- 
dons, nerves, and vessels; they would be crush- 
ed, were not every part that bears the pressure, 
defended with a cushion of fat, as elastic as that 
which we have described in the foot of the horse 
and the camel. To add to this purely passive 
defence, there is a muscle which runs across 
the palm and more especially supports the 
cushion on its inner edge. It is this muscle 
which, raising the edge of the palm, adapts it 
to lave water, forming the cup of Diogenes.” 


The first deviation from this standard, we 
notice, is in the quadrumana, where the 
strength of the muscles of the thumb is dimi- 
nished, and it becomes incapable of opposing 
a sufficient resistance to the other fingers, 
In the carnivora, such as lion, tiger, the op- 
position is no longer even attempted ; the five 
fingers or claws are placed side by side ; but, 
as much freedom and power are still neces- 
sary, the motions of supination and pronation 
still continue, and vestiges of a clavicle or 
collar-bone are to be found. This clavicle 
is peculiarly strong in all the rooting animals, 
such as the mole, &c., and it is from the pre- 
sence of a smooth spot for the attachment of 
a clavicle that occurs in the scapula of the 
megatherium, or great animal of Paraguay, 
whose bones are preserved in the Hunterian 
Museum, that we conclude it to have been 
one of those animals that scratched the earth 
for its food. The change is much greater in 
soliped animals, as the horse. The clavicle 
is here quite taken away; ifleft, it would be 
injurious, by conveying to the frame the 
shocks from the impetuous forward motion 
of the animal. But there is no bony connec- 
tion between the body of a horse and his two 
front limbs; he is, as it were, suspended be- 
tween them by two immensely powerful 
muscular girths, which, like the springs of a 
carriage, break every vibration, and prevent 
its being communicated. The motions of 
pronation and supination also no longer con- 
tinue, for as the animal has no power of 
grasping anything with its hoof, these motions 
would be useless. The anterior extremity is 
here a mere organ of locomotion. The same 
is the case in the cow; yet what a wonderful 
difference is there here, and how admirably 
suited to the nature of each! ‘The horse, 
formed for extensive plains, for dry, high 
lands, where it may weary itself in the chase, 
has the hard, firm, solid hoof, which is best 
adapted for such a life, but which, from its 
hollow form, acts almost like a cupping glass 
when it gets into a soft wet soil, and embar- 
rasses and delays it at every step. The cow, 
on the contrary, which delights most in the 
low moist grassy meadows, has its foot cloven, 
so that when it treads on a soft place, the 
foot yields, spreads out, opposes a resistance 
to its sinking deeply, and on any attempt to 
retract it, evidently assists by again closing, 
and so narrowing itself. But now, if we turn 
to animals inhabiting another element, we 
see this extremity undergoing new transfor- 
mations, yet always with the nicest adapta- 
tion to its new circumstances. ‘Thus, in the 
seal, the arm is in a great measure concealed 
within the skin, the object being in all 
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animals, that are to live much in the water, | 


that all projecting parts should be diminished 
as much as possible. The hand, however, 
continues very perfect, at least, in the num- 
ber of fingers, but to suit it for swimming, the 
skin is not divided, but continued down whole, 
almost to the extremities. The rudiments 
of a hand are still fainter in the manatee, of 
which Cuvier says, “ Vestiges of claws may 
be discovered on the edges of their fins, 
which they use with tolerable dexterity in 
creeping and carrying their little ones.” If, 
beyond these, we extend our view to the 
dolphins and the other whale tribe, even this 
last semblance is gone, and we have nothing 
but the simple fin for moving through the 
water. Had we turned our attention another 
way, and contemplated this extremity as 
forming the wing of birds, we should have 
found no less to admire in the skill with 
which the bones were hollowed out, and filled 
with air to render them light—in the mode 
in which they were covered with long downy 
feathers, so close as to compress the air and 
render the animal buoyant—and finally, at 
the ingenious manner in which the muscles 
were arranged, so that one, which really raises 
the wing, is placed actually beneath it, and 
caused to work by its tendon round a pulley, 
in order that the centre of gravity might not 
be placed above, where it would endanger 
the bird’s falling over. We might have pur- 
sued this extremity round, until, in the gra- 
dually diminishing pinion of the penguin, 
which scarce raises it above its watery bed, 
but is of abundant use to it in diving, we had 
again brought ourselves round almost to the 
fin ;—but we feel, that in doing so we should 
be leaving our bounds rather too far. 


After going through the comparative ana- 
tomy of the bones and muscles of the anterior 
extremity, Sir Charles Bell gives a chapter 
on the substitution of other organs for the 
hand. Some of these are singular :— 


“The habits of some fishes require that they 
should cling firmly to the rocks or to whatever 
presents to them. Their locomotive powers are 
perfect ; but how are they to become stationary 
in the tide or the stream? I have often thought 
it wonderful that the salmon or the trout, for 
example, should keep its place, night and day, 
in the rapid current. In the sea, there are some 
fishes especially provided with means of clinging 
to the rocks. The lump-fish, cyclopterus lumpus, 
fastens itself by an apparatus which is on the 
lower part ofits body. ‘The sucking fish, remora, 
has a similar provision on its back. It attaches 
itself to the surface of the shark and to whatever 
isafloat ; and, of course, to the bottoms of ships. 
The ancients believed it capable of stopping a 
ship under sail, and Pliny, therefore, called it 
remora. We must admire the means by which 
these fishes retain their proper position in the 
water, without clinging by their fins or teeth, 
and while they are free for such efforts as enable 
them to seize their food. The apparatus by 
which they attach themselves resembles a boy’s 
sucker: the organ being pressed against the 
surface to which the creature is to be fixed, the 
centre is drawn by muscles in the same man- 
ner that the sucker is drawn with the cord, and 
thus a vacuum is made. 

“« In thecuttle-fish we see a modification of this 
apparatus: the suckers are on the extremities 
of their processes, or arms, and become instru- 
ments of prehension and of locomotion. They 
are capable of turning in all directions, either 
to fix the animal or to drag it from place to place. 
In the Indian Seas, these creatures become truly 
terrific from the length of their arms, which ex- 








tend to eight or nine fathoms, and from the firm- 
ness with which they cling. 

“Dr. Shaw tells us, that on throwing a fish of 
the species cyclopterus lumpus into a pail of 
water, it fixed itself so firmly to the bottom, that 
by taking hold of the tail, he lifted up the pail, 
although it contained some gallons of water.” 

Sir Charles turns next to the vital qualities 
of the hand, and on these we think he has 
been very successful. He speaks of sensibi- 
lity, and shows that it is the greatest in 
the skin and external parts, the evident use 
of which is, that it might serve there as a 
guard and warning to withdraw, when any- 
thing injurious approached us. The internal 
parts, such as the ligaments, tendons, &c. 
though not possessed of the same kind of sen- 
sibility, have another more suited to their 
situation and necessities. His arguments on 
this subject are curious and instructive :— 

‘* The fuller the consideration which we give 
to this subject, the more convincing are the 
proofs that the painful sensibility of the skin 
is a benevolent provision, making us alive to 
those injuries, which, but for this quality of the 
nervous system, would bruise and destroy the 
internal and vital parts. In pursuing the inquiry, 
we learn with much interest that when the bones, 
joints, and all the membranes and ligaments 
which cover them, are exposed—they may be 
cut, pricked, or even burned, without the 
patient or the animal suffering the slightest 
pain. These facts must appear to be conclusive ; 
for who, witnessing these instances of insensi- 
bility, would not conclude that the parts were 
devoid of sensation. But when we take the true 
philosophical, and I may say the religious, view 
of the subject, and consider that pain is not an 
evil, but given for benevolent purposes and for 
some important object, we should be unwilling 
to terminate the investigation here. 

“In the first place, we must perceive that if a 
sensibility similar to that of the skin had been 
given to these internal parts, it must have re- 
mained unexercised. Had they been made sen- 
sible to pricking and burning, they would have 
possessed a quality which would never have been 
useful, since no such injuries can reach them; 
or never without warning being received through 
the sensibility of the skin. 

“ But, further, if we find that sensibility to 
pain is a benevolent provision, and is bestowed 
for the purpose of warning us to avoid such 
violence as would affect the functions or uses of 
the parts, we may yet inquire whether any in- 
jury can reach these internal parts without the 
sensibility of the skin being excited. Now, of 
this there can be no doubt, for they are subject 
to sprain, and rupture, and shocks, without the 
skin being implicated in the accident. If we 
have been correct in our inference, there should 
be a provision to guide us in the safe exercise of 
the limbs; and notwithstanding what has been 
apparently demonstrated of the insensibility of 
these internal parts, they must possess an appro- 
priate sensibility, or it would imply an imper- 
fection. 

“With these reflections, we recur to expe- 
riment—and we find that the parts, which are 
insensible to pricking, cutting, and burning, are 
actually sensible to concussion, to stretching, 
or laceration. 

“How consistent, then, and beautiful is the 
distribution of this quality of life! The sensi- 
bility to pain varies with the function of the 
part. The skin is endowed with sensibility to 
every possible injurious impression which may 
be made upon it. But had this kind and degree 
of sensibility been made universal, we should 
have been racked with pain in the common 
motions of the body: the mere weight of one 
part on another, or the motion of the joint, 
would have been attended with that degree of 





suffering which we experience in using or walk- 
ing with an inflamed limb. 

“ But on the other hand, had the deeper parts 
possessed no sensibility, we should have had 
no guide in our exertions. They have a sensi- 
bility limited to the kind of injury which it is 
possible may reach them, and which teaches us 
what we can do with impunity. If we leap from 
too great a height, or carry too great a burthen, 
or attempt to interrupt a body whose impetus is 
too great for us, we are warned of the danger 
as effectually by this internal sensibility, as we 
are of the approach of a sharp point or a hot 
iron to the skin.” 

This is good feeling, good taste, and good 
philosophy. There is much of the same 
through the whole treatise, which could only 
have emanated from an amiabie and inge- 
nious mind. 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. XI. 
Ladvocat; London, Treuttel & Co. 


Paris : 


Ir the present volume does not maintain the 
high character of some of its predecessors, it 
contains within itself very convincing evi- 
dence of the success of the work of which it 
forms a part. We have here the publisher's 
statement of the reasons which have induced 
him to extend the limit of ten volumes, to which 
he had originally confined himself, to fifteen, 
—and which reasons he asserts to be made 
up of the number of excellent papers in his 
possession, and still unused, which have 
been furnished for the undertaking by the 
generous sympathy of his literary patrons 
and friends,—and of the fact that the list of 
his subscribers having nearly doubled since 
the publication of the fifth volume, in which 
he first announced the probability of this en- 
largement of his plan, gives him reason to 
conclude that the public are not averse to the 
deviation. Further, we have the announce- 
ment of a new work from the same publisher 
of a similar class with the present, which he 
advertises by the title of ‘Les Cent-et-Une 
nouvelles nouvelles des Cent-et-Un, ornées 
de Cent-et-Une vignettes, dessinées et gravées 
par Cent-et-Un artistes ;’ and to which the 
same writers will contribute, with their wings 
less fettered by the necessity for an unifor- 
mity of plan, and their imaginations unre- 
strained by a desire for something like por- 
traiture, than in the work before us. 

The present volume has, at any rate, great 
names amongst its contributors. The ex- 
queen Hortense (whom some of our readers 
will more readily recognize as the Duchesse 
de Saint-Leu,) has given a song, to which 
music is added,—we presume also by herself. 
M. de Peyronnet has again furnished a 
paper, introducing his readers to the ‘ Levee 
of a Minister,—and a higher name than 
either, that of the Comte de Segur, is attach- 
ed to an article containing a chapter from 
his forthcoming History of Charles VI11.— 
as is that of M. Eugéne Labaume to an ex- 
tract from his unpublished History of the 
French Revolution,—of both which papers 
it may be observed, that they are much 
more likely to prove good advertisements for 
their authors than contributions of much in- 
terest to the purchasers of the ‘ Livre des 
Cent-et-Un.’ 

We select the following, by M. Léon 
Halevy, for the amusement of our readers. 
It seems to us well timed: there are Lady 
Patronesses in England as well as France. 
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A Lady Patroness. 

A brilliant society was assembled in the 
drawing-room of the banker, Montfort, one of 
the fortunate millionaires of the Chaussée-d’ An- 
tin. 
geous livery had uttered those words so sweet 


Seven had struck; and a servant in gor- | 


to the ear of the impatient gastronome, “ Din- | 


ner is on the table.” 

I shall not describe the dining-room of a 
millionaire,—that sanctuary within which are 
laboured out so many conceptions and projects, 
so many revolutions, financial and political. 
Neither will I describe the royal magnificence 
of a feast which might have shamed those of 
Lucullus. Let it suftice to state, that Montfort, 
on that day, did the honours of his table to a 
foreign diplomatist, whose protection he sought 
for the conclusion of a loan ;—to the secretary- 
general of a ministerial department, whose po- 
sition enabled him to facilitate the adjudication 
of a great enterprise ;—and to three provincial 


deputies, whose vote might have the effect of | 


enriching France with a canal, which should 
pour abundance and fertility into the coffers of 
the insatiable contractor. And this short enu- 
meration of the principal guests is equivalent 
to the bill of fare. 

Madame Octavie de Montfort, blazing with 
diamonds, and brilliant in youth and beauty, 
presided, with grace and liveliness. Amiable 
and smiling, she replied with equal address to 


the flatteries of the secretary-general and the | 


madrigals of the foreign diplomatist. Every one 
was in the happiest vein. Sallies of fancy flew 
about with champagne corks; the deputies of 
the centre were noisy as during one of M. 
Mauguin’s speeches; and the banker himself 
was almost a wit. 

All things had been discussed, and all sub- 
jects exhausted, from the Abbé Chatel to Made- 
moiselle Boury (in addition to those of the loan, 
the contract, and the canal) when the conver- 
sation fell on the subject of benevolence, con- 
nected with a charitable ball—a_ fancy-ball 


which was to collect together the flower of Pa- | 


risian society. 
was one of the Lady Patronesses of this great 
ball, which was to take place within a fortnight. 
Many sayings were uttered, wise and foolish, on 
the subject of charity, of the poor, of dancing 
philanthropy, and benevolence in entrechats— 
that great invention of modern times. The tear 
stood in Montfort’s eye as he spoke of the fa- 
milies of the destitute, who had no prop and no 
provision but the sensibility of the rich. As for 
Octavie, she was sublime. ‘ Of what value was 
opulence but to soothe distress!” Between the 
second course and the dessert, she had got rid 
of forty tickets. 


Madame Octavie de Montfort | 


“She only wished she could | 


dispose of two hundred ;—not from vanity, thank | 


heaven! that was a feeling she had never 
known :—but from pity for the unfortunate or- 
phans whom she loved to call her children, her 
family.” 

“ Dear Octavie!”’ said the banker, ‘it is so 
rich a pleasure to her to succour the wretched. 
It is her only joy!” 

_ “ Aht you flatter me,” quoth Octavie, “I do 
it for your pleasure ;—for you are happy only 
when you are doing good !” 

At this moment a servant entered, and an- 
nounced to Montfort that some one wished to 
speak to him. 

‘At this hour!” said the banker, angrily, 
** You know well, John, that I see no one while 
I am engaged at table.” 

The servant drew nearer to his master, and 
whispered, “ It is M. Didier.” 

At that name Montfort rose, begged his guests 
to excuse him, and passed into his study. 

A little man, dressed in black, there awaited 
the banker. Beneath his arm he carried a huge 
bundle of papers. 

“* Excuse me if I disturb you,” said M. Di- 





| dier, “ but I can only come at this hour or early 


in the moraing, which would disturb you still 
more; and as you will not admit of any inter- 
mediary in the little matter which you have en- 
trusted to me—”’ 

“ To the point—to the point, M. Didier!” 

** Would you believe, M. Montfort, that I left 
my office this morning at seven o'clock, and 
that I have not yet dined ?—I have made fifteen 
seizures to-day.” 

‘To the point, I beg of you. I am engaged. 
Have you, at length, brought me some money ? 
Shall I obtain my rights from these insolvent 
debtors ?” 

“1 fear not, Monsieur, at least unless you 
proceed to extremities—the sale of their goods, 
or capture of their bodies. But your sensi- 
bility—” 

* You know very well, Sir, that there is no 
such thing in matters of business. Besides, I 
have not had recourse to your agency but be- 
cause I had to deal with dishonest persons, who 
are able to pay.” 

“* They say not.” 

* So you have got nothing?—Nothing from 
Madame Rémy, the mercer, who has owed me 
four hundred francs for this year past?” 

* Nothing.” 

** What is the state of the affair?” 

«© We have got judgment and execution; the 
sale is for Wednesday—but I wished to see you 
before issuing bills.” 

“ The sale must proceed.” 

“ She asks three months forbearance. She 
is wholly without resource, and will be com- 
pelled to abandon her business. Her husband, 
who held a small situation in the bank, is dead 
of cholera; and she is left destitute, with three 
young children.” 

**Oh! she says her husband is dead of cho- 
lera? I can ascertain that, through my wife, 
who is a member of the committee of orphans. 
In the meantime issue the bills at any rate.” 

** Very well, Sir.” 

“* And that young man, Fourbreuse,—he who 
reads memoirs to the Academy of Sciences,— 
has he yet untied his purse-strings ?” 

“ Alas! Sir, the purse must be but poorly 
furnished, if I may judge by his goods.” 

“ Nevertheless, he must pay the thousand 
francs.” 

“ A thousand francs! my good Sir, the debt 
is now thirteen hundred and eighty francs, in- 
cluding interest and costs. ‘The poor young man 
will never be able to pay.” 

‘“‘He must, however. 
being trifled with thus. 
breuse has a place.” 

** He had one ;-—a situation of fifteen hun- 
dred francs, in one of the colleges of Paris—” 

* What! he has it no longer?” 

“You ordered me to attach his salary,—and 
he has consequently been deprived of his office.” 

So I have no longer any security!’ cried 
the banker. “M. Didier, you will proceed in 
this matter with the utmost rigour. I know 
that Fourbreuse has resources ;—he has talents.” 

“ Unproductive talents.”’ 

“JT cannot help that. They who have un- 
productive talents should not incur debts. M. 
Didier, you will proceed.” 

“ Everything has been done; there remains 
nothing but the seizure.” 

«© That you will make, then.” 

“ To frighten him?” 

** No!—to sell.” 

“ His furniture is not worth more than a 
couple of hundred francs.” 

‘© M. Didier, I have duties to fulfil. In this 
matter I act not for myself alone. Fourbreuse 
is indebted to the heirs of my father-in-law. 
If it affected no other than my wife I would wait 
—you know me sufliciently to be convinced of 
that. But this debt interests, equally, my bro- 


I don’t understand 
Besides, M. Four- 





ther-in-law, the Comte de Blergy, and my sister. 
in-law, the wife of General Maugrand. You will 
proceed.” 

** As you desire, Monsieur.” 

“You know well, M. Didier,” added the 
banker, as he let out the officer, “ that Iam not 
a merciless man. I have waited long for these 
debts ;—but there is an end to all things. Be- 
sides, I tell you in confidence, that I have pro- 
mised the little sums whose collection I have 
entrusted to you, to my wife, who wishes to 
contribute them to the benevolent institution of 
our arrondissement, for she is a lady of charity, 
Good day, M. Didier.” 2 

At this moment, the noise of the dance 
reached them, and the melodious orchestra of 
Tolbecque flung its joyous harmonies into the 
banker’s study. Montfort hastily regained his 
rich saloons. 

It was a delicious féte—an intoxicating rout 
—a true millionaire’s ball. The leaders of 
finance, the lords of diplomacy, all the world of 
fashion, were met together in this brilliant 
assemblage. A thousand lustres shed their 
dazzling light on women sparkling with the or- 
naments of dress and of loveliness. The crowd- 
ed masses of the happy and the powerful moved, 
to the sound of harmonious music, through 
chambers embellished with all the appliances of 
luxury and all the wonders of art. At two 
o’clock a magnificent repast varied the pleasure 
of the night, and astonished, by its tasteful 
magnificence, guests accustomed to the prodigal 
splendour of ministerial tables. The day had 
dimmed the brilliancy of the lamps, while yet 
the dance continued,—while a magic and se- 
ducing galopade swept in its whirling course 
that gilded and smiling crowd, and offered to 
the charmed eyes a moving circle of women, of 
diamonds and of flowers. 

I forgot to mention that at the close of the 
supper Madame Octavie de Montfort had already 
disposed of her two hundred tickets for the cha- 
ritable ball. 

Let us leave this scene of happiness and of 
pleasure, and transport ourselves to the fourth 
story of a dismal abode in the Rue Guénégaud. 
After a night of watching and labour, a young 
man, seated before a small deal table, covered 
with papers, books, and mathematical instru- 
ments, near a fire-place, in which a few miser- 
able embers yet glowed,—had yielded to fatigue, 
and fallen asleep with his head drooped upon 
his breast. An almost expiring lamp cast 
a dim light upon the pallid and melancholy 
face of the student. An open door presented 
to view within another chamber, a wretched 
bed, on which lay an elderly lady, whose thin 
and wrung features spoke of sickness and pain. 
The poverty of the humble dwelling was slightly 
disguised by its exceeding cleanness. A few old 
articles of furniture, the broken relics of former 
independence, saddened the eye by their ruined 
elegance. A dog, extended at its master’s feet, 
had just awakened with the first ray of the sun, 
and looked up at the sleeping youth with an 
earnest and protecting look. Suddenly the 
door-bell rang; the dog sprang hastily up, and 
uttered a low bark, which he at once stifled, as 
he looked towards the bed of the old woman. 
‘Silence, Fox,” said the young man, waking 
up, and rubbing his eyes. ‘Surely there was 
a ring at my door ;—who comes so early 2?” and 
he proceeded to open it. 

It was M. Didier,—the man in black, with 
the bundle of papers, and the gentle manner 
and mien. But M. Didier, this time, was not 
alone. He was accompanied by two other men, 
in one of whom, Fourbreuse recognized the 
porter of a neighbouring house. 

**T beg pardon, Sir,” said Didier, bowing,— 
“you do not recognise me, though I have already 
had the honour of speaking with you several 
times. I come for payment of the thousam 
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francs (exclusive of costs,) which you owe to 
the Blergy estate.” 

Fourbreuse started. 

«« Andunless I am paid this morning, I shall 
be under the painful necessity, according to my 
orders from M. Montfort, to proceed to execu- 
tion.” 

Fourbreuse felt his heart cease to beat. He 
thought of his old mother, who lay sick before 
him, and now slept quietly on the bed which 
they were about to sell. His step staggered, 
and the cold sweat stood on his brow. 

Before proceeding, and during the time that 
Didier makes his inventory, let us explain the 
origin of this debt, and inform our readers how 
the poor youth became indebted to the heirs of 
the Comte de Blergy, for a thousand francs. 

In the Comte de Blergy, the father of Madile. 
Octavie, scientific acquirements of the first order 
enhanced the lustre of titles and wealth. In 
few words, he was one of the distinguished men 
of his day, the most, and the most deservedly 
honoured. 

An important work published by Fourbreuse, 
and some remarkable memoirs read by him to 
the Academy of Sciences, had attracted towards 
this youth the attention of the distinguished old 
man, and an acquaintance, sought by the Comte, 
had arisen between them. 

In a short time, an actual benefit conferred, 
brought, if possible, increased claims upon the 
gratitude of Fourbreuse. An office became 
vacant in one of the colleges of Paris; and the 
Comte de Blergy procured it for his protégé. 
The income was small, but the appointment 
honourable; and it yielded enough, with the 
produce of some private tuition, to put Four- 
breuse in a position to provide for his aged 
mother a quiet subsistence, and to continue in 
peace the profound labours to which he had 
dedicated his future life. 

Arrived at the accomplishment of his wishes, 
Fourbreuse had now scarcely anything to desire, 
when an unfortunate circumstance arose to 
trouble the calm of his life, and surrender him 
aprey to the deepest anxiety. Security, im- 
prudently given, for an unworthy friend, who 
deceived him, placed him in the most harassing 
position, and threatened even his personal 
liberty. 

At this painful moment, a letter was brought 
tohim. He recognized the hand-writing of the 
Comte de Blergy, as he broke the seal; but 
who shall express the feelings with which he 
found, within the envelope, a cheque for 1000 
francs accompanied by the following lines !— 

“A common friend has informed me of the 
difficulty, in which your too confiding gene- 
rosity has involved you. Your repose must 
not be broken, nor the labours, which are of 
equal importance to your own renown, and to the 
interests of science, interrupted, for a miserable 
sum like this. Accept the inclosed. It is the 
amount which you require. I am too happy to 
have the opportunity of serving’you. Consider it 
but as a loan:—you shall repay it when you are 
able. Take it, if you wish that I should pardon 
your not having confided your difliculty to me.” 

Who shall tell that which passed in the soul 
of Fourbreuse, as he read this note? Filled 
with the warmest gratitude, but resolved upon 
refusing the obligation, he hastened to the 
hotel of the Comte. He thanked him with tears, 
while he urged him to receive back the gene- 
rous subsidy; but the Comte pressed him with 
such earnest friendship, and contrived so well 
to overcome the delicate scruples of the young 
man, that Fourbreuse yielded at length to his 
entreaties, stipulating only that he should sign 
areceipt for the sum, and an engagement to 
repay it in a year. 

_“* With all my heart,” said the noble old man, 
with a smile. 


The year passed. Fourbreuse had reckoned 





for the discharge of his obligation, upon the 
sale of a treatise on Geometry; but circum- 
stances appeared unfavourable to the publisher, 
who was to purchase it. On the day when his 
engagement fell due, Fourbreuse presented 
himself timidly, with his apologies, before the 
Comte de Blergy. 

“ What!” said the old man, “ thinking still of 
that trifle? M. Fourbreuse, if you speak of it 
again to me, it must be a quarrel between us.” 

Three more years passed, during which Four- 
breuse, more favoured of fame than of fortune, 
gained daily more and more the esteem of the 
learned, and above all, of the Comte de Blergy, 
who ceased not to honour him with his conti- 
dence and friendship. But the poor young 
man could not pay the money, and dared not 
again speak of the debt to his benefactor. 

At the end of these three years, the Comte 
died suddenly, leaving an immense fortune to 
his son and his two daughters, the eldest of 
whom had recently married the banker, Mont- 
fort, and the youngest, the General Maugrand. 
Unhappily, amongst the millions that he left to 
his heirs, was found the obligation for 1000 


| francs, signed by the poor mathematician. * * * 





Ve left M. Didier making his inventory in the | 


little chamber of Fourbreuse. The unfortunate 
student, standing in the recess of his window, 
looked on with folded arms; an unnatural 


calm, a sort of convulsive resignation had stolen | 


over him; and on his impassive face, no sign | 2 Se “ : 
| mousquetaires, pilgrims, pachas, chevaliers, Swiss 


betrayed the tempest of his thoughts, yet bitter 
were his reflections. ‘‘ Ah,” exclaimed he, 
mentally, * you who feel tempted to accept of 
succour from a generous hand, beware, lest 
your benefactor have sons or daughters, or sons- 
in-law, to inherit his fortune, and come after 
his death to draw you into a reckoning for the 
benefit. If you have a name that you thought 
to honour amongst men, by the labours of use- 
fulness, they will record that name ina process! 
They will have it called over by a huissier’s 
clerk! They will make it the property of a 
scribe, who shall speculate upon the number 
of its letters! | They will post up your poverty 
in the market-place ! 
journals, and on your gate, the description of 
your miserable moveables! They will sell them 
in the public square ; and, in the evening go to 
a ball, where they will institute a raffle, for the 
benefit of the poor!” 

Still, there was a consolation that mingled 


They will print in the | 


with the bitter thoughts of Fourbreuse ; a some- | 


thing whispered to him, that if there were a 
name tarnished in the affair, it was, haply, not 
his, but that of the millionaire banker, those of 
the vain and titled men, the idle and gilded wo- 
men, who had taken from him his poor table, 
his chair, and his bed; from him, the child of 
indigence and toil, although he had been the 
friend of their father, and because a few piles 


bours!”’ But too soon she recognized, that it 
was not the voice of her son, and caught the 
words, **An old mahogany chest of drawers, 
with marble head; a pendule, in sculptured 
brass ; two old arm-chairs covered with silk—” 

A cry burst from the lips of the invalid—for 
she guessed the truth. Fourbreuse sprang to- 
wards her, and strove to soothe her, while 
Didier finished his inventory, 

Two days after, Fourbreuse, accompanied by 
his dog, followed a hearse, which took the road 
to the Cemetery of Mont-Parnasse. 

It was a great night for the poor, the night 
of the Ist of March, 1833! In one of the most 
splendid hotels of the quarter of the modern 
Athens, the sumptuous apartments had been 
decorated with magnificence, for the great phil- 
anthropic ball, of which we have already spoken, 
and which had Madame Octavie de Montfort for 
one of its lady patronesses. A long string of 
carriages brought, to this enchanted spot, all 
that Paris contained of brilliant women and men 
comme il faut. The aristocracy of birth, joined 
hands with the aristocracy of wealth, in this 
truly fraternal assemblage, where the sentiments 
of benevolence and philanthropy expanded all 
hearts. The richness and variety of the cos- 
tumes, the profusion of flowers, of lamps, and 
of gold, gave to the féte the aspect of a fairy 
scene. All nations and all epochs were there 
mingled and confounded. Marchionesses of 
the 18th century, duchesses of the 15th, abbés, 


peasants, French guardsmen, boatmen, and 
chieftains, were crowded together, and wavered 
to and fro, amid torrents of light and music. 
It was a sight to make one adore philanthropy 
and charity, and give thanks to Heaven that 
there were such people as the poor. 

Madame Octavie de Montfort, by her beauty, 
her diamonds, and the splendour of her oriental 
costume, would have attracted all eyes, even if 
the rose-coloured knot, the distinctive sign of 
her functions, as lady patroness, had not fixed 
attention upon her. She was the queen of this 
fete, where also shone her husband, in the guise 
of a troubadour; her brother, M. de Blergy, in 
the rich costume of a courtier of Henry the 
Second’s time; and her sister, the Baroness 
Maugrand, habited as a Chinese, and leaning 
on the arm of a mandarin, General Maugrand. 
These two dresses, which had been expressly 
procured from China, and were of incredible 
magnificence, had cost 20,000 francs. But can 
one make too great sacrifices, when a féte for 
the benefit of the poor is in question? 

All at once, a movement was observed at one 
of the doors of the saloon, and a mask entered, 
round whom the crowd gathered, attracted by 
the singularity of his costume. It was a man 


| clothed in the garb of a beggar, carrying a wal- 


more of crowns were wanting to swell an heri- | 


tage of millions. 


Didier and his clerk had now completed their | 


inventory of the young student’s room, and a | y 
personage, and read what follows, on a large 


small kitchen adjoining, and the officer was 
about to enter into the old lady’s chamber, 
when Fourbreuse sprang forward and seized his 
arm. 

“Sir,” said he calmly, ‘‘ I entreat you not to 
go in there; my mother is ill, and just now she 
sleeps.” 

The huissier paused upon the threshold of 
the chamber, round which he cast his searching 
looks, and in a low voice dictated his inventory, 
while Fox looked at him with a flashing eye, 
ready to dart upon him, if he should invade the 
apartment of the invalid. 

The old lady had, however, awaked, and from 
the foot of her bed, which was surrounded by 
old chintz curtains, she heard the whispering. 
‘* My poor Frederic,” muttered she to herself, 
“already at his work and reading over his las 


let, and on whose garments were pasted innu- 
merable papers of legal process. His breast, 
his back, his arms, his legs, were covered with 
them; Monsieur and Madame de Montfort were 
amongst the first to approach this mysterious 


sheet of stamped paper, which covered his breast. 

The author has here given exact copies of 
the different instruments of legal process, on 
the part of the heirs of the Comte de Blergy, 
all whose names and descriptions are set 
out at full length, against the poor student, 


| including the inventory, and ending with 
| the advertisement of sale—which are de- 


scribed as covering the different parts of the 
body of the mask, but which our readers 
would not thank us to translate for them ;— 
and the whole ends as follows :— 

And on his hat, which was surrounded with 
a black crape, was a written paper, with these 
words in large characters— 

“ The charity of the men of the world.” 
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The Poetical Works of Thomas Parnell. 
London: Pickering. 


Parnext is a pretty poet ; but the Rev. John 

Mitford overrated his merits when he gave 

him seventy pages of regular Memoir, eight 

of Appendix, and took the trouble of pre- 

facing the whole with a poem, some eight 

or nine hundred lines long. It is true there 

are some clever passages in the first—some 

touches which lend light to the Life in the 

second—and as much nature and feeling in 

the third, as induced us to read some of it 

twice; but then, in a work like the Aldine 

Poets, the Lives should be measured as 

nearly as possible by the merits of the bards: 

it cannot be received as a reason for a dis- 

proportionate memoir, that the writer dwells 

in the house where the poct dwelt—feels, or 

thinks he feels, some of his inspiration— 

and has, moreover, discovered many curious 

matters concerning his manners and modes 

of study. Johnson was nearer the mark 

when he compressed all that Goldsmith had 

written, or he himself had collected about 

Parnell, into the compass of four or five pages. 
There is something very touching in the 

lines addressed to the Rev. Alexander Dyce 

—there are many equal to the following: 

Friend of my heart! to you I pour the strain 

That wakes the Poet’s widow’d griefs again ; 

Here in this breast his mirror’d sorrows see, 

Each fond complaint again revives in me. 

My heart reflects the melancholy line, 

And more than half of Parnell’s grief is mine. 

With twinkling light behold, at midnight hour, 

The lamp is burning in the poet’s tower ; 

Pale o’er the page his studious brow is bent, 

His eye still scans the sage’s dark intent, 

Dreaming with Plato—was it but a dream ? 

Or him who, wandering by Cephisus’ stream, 

Gave to the listening vales the deep Socratic theme. 

Say what sweet voice the wearied heart shall cheer, 

Win the glad smile, or wake affection’s tear; 

What form shall glide within the half-clos’d door, 

What small light footstep press the silent floor : 

What ivory arm around his neck shall twine, 

And say, or seem to say—this hour is mine! 

What voice shall cry—away, my love, away! 

The nightingale is now on every spray, 

Come, sad the enchanter’s song, and welcome in the 


Ah! say why here do art and nature pour 

Their charms conjoin’d in many a varied store ; 

Why bloom, by Flora’s hand adorn’d, my bowers, 
Why dance my fountains, and why laugh my flowers ? 
Along each velvet lawn and opening glade, 

Why spreads the cedar his immortal shade? 

The brooks that warble, and the hills that shine, 
Charm every heart, and please each eye but mine. 





Essai Historique et Politique sur la Révolu- 
tion Belge.—(Historical and Political Es- 
say on the Belgian Revolution.) Par. M. 
Nothomb, Membre de la Chambre des 
Representans de Belgique, &c. &c. &c. 
London: Bossange, Barthés, & Lowell. 


Ir has been generally supposed that the 
Belgian revolution of September 1830, was 
a mere consequence of that which occurred 
in France two months preceding. This 
opinion, M. Nothomb holds to be erroneous. 
The seeds of the Belgian revolution, he is 
of opinion, were sown by the short-sighted 
statesmen of 1814. The source of the con- 
stant difficulties against which William of 
Nassau had to contend during fifteen years, 
and which ultimately severed Belgium from 
his dominions, lay, he states, in the very 
constitution of the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, which was nothing more than the old 





Dutch republic, converted into a monarchy 
with an increase of territory. No two 
people, he justly observes, could be more 
dissimilar, more opposed to each other in 
habits and feelings, or consequently less 
likely to unite in that “intimate and com- 
plete fusion,” recommended by the treaty 
of London, than the Dutch and the Bel- 
gians. It therefore followed as a natural 
consequence, that no unity of national feel- 
ings would result from this political union of 
the two nations; for each was opposed to 
the other in customs, interests, and religion. 
Thus, to form one kingdom, either the Dutch 
must have merged in the Belgians, or the 
Belgians in the Dutch. But the Dutch, as 
a free people, had, for two centuries, been 
accustomed to consider the political condition 
of the Belgians as inferior to their own. 
From the effect of the treaty of Munster, 
in 1648, Holland became mistress of the 
Rhine, the Scheldt, and the Meuse; and by 
a persevering and active course of usurpation, 
she had oppressed and shackled the commerce 
of Belgium, and cramped the natural energies 
of the country. 

After William of Nassau had converted 





the Stadtholder’s chair into a throne, and the | 


promised “increase of territory” had been 
given, there was no “ fusion” between the 
nations, but Holland became at once supreme 
mistress: she imposed upon Belgium her 
constitution and government—it was at- 
tempted to make the Dutch language the 
national language, and laws and manners 
were introduced, which clashed with the pre- 
judices, the feelings, and the religion of the 
Belgians. Even the working of the repre- 
sentative system, did not free them from the 
supremacy of Holland. Although the popu- 
lation of Belgium was double that of the 
Dutch provinces, the number of its represen- 
tatives was no greater ; and by the treachery 
of some of these, who sold themselves to 
the Dutch government, there was always a 
majority in the legislature against the inter- 
ests of Belgium. ‘The effect of this, he says, 
was, that an undue proportion of the charges 
of the state was borne by the latter; almost 
all the civil and judicial appointments of the 
government were bestowed upon Dutchmen; 
whilst in the army, with the exception of the 
regiments sent to perish in the pestilential 
climate of Java, the officers were in the pro- 
portion of 2281 Dutchmen to 393 Belgians. 
Moreover, the commercial interests of Bel- 
gium were completely sacrificed to those of 
Holland; its civil and criminal laws were 
reduced to the Dutch standard; the system 
of taxation pursued, favoured the Dutch at 
the expense of the Belgians; and a tendency 
hostile to the religion professed by the latter, 
was impressed upon the laws and the govern- 
ment, whose form was, unfortunately, nothing 
different from what had existed under the 
Stadtholders—a limited power without re- 
sponsibility. 

‘The elements of revolution thus lay in the 
very constitution of the kingdom: a people 
subjected to the rule of another people ; hos- 
tile feelings, and passions, and interests for- 
cibly united and held together; a nation 
oppressed, and a nation oppressing, brought 
into unnatural conjunction, and compelled to 
form one and the same community. In a 
word, from 1815 to 1830, the laws of con- 
quest, weighed upon the Belgian people; 
who, during this interval, writhed under 





what they felt was a foreign yoke, opposed 
to their interests, and which is oftentimes 
more dangerous, thwarted their national and 
religious prejudices. 

M. Nothomb is of opinion, that the King, 
so far from endeavouring to alleviate these 
evils, recklessly widened the breach between 
the Dutch and the Belgians, by pursuing 
plans tending, as he conceived, to his own 
personal interest. He would, it is admitted, 
have had, under any circumstances, a difii- 
cult game to play—a revolution there must 
ultimately have been; the union of such he- 
terogeneous elements must have ended in an 
explosion, and the King had only the choice 
between Holland, his native couniry, and 
Belgium, which he had received as an increase 
of territory. He possessed only the alterna- 
tive of making the revolution break out 
either at the Hague or at Brussels—to pre- 
vent it was out of his power. 

Though the acts of his government could 
have no influence upon the causes which 
must ultimately have dissolved the kingdom 
of the Netherlands; still, they hastened the 
separation. In opposition, no doubt, to the 
intentions of the high contracting parties of 
1814, or, at least, to some of them, he cen- 
tered all the power of his government in him- 
self. His message to the chambers on the 
11th of December 1829, seems to have been 
gall and wormwood. With whatcomplacency, 
says M. Northomb, did he, whose royalty, 
is younger than the present century, say— 
‘ We have never been desirous of exercising 
the rights of our house in an unlimited man- 
ner, but have restrained them of our own free 
will,’ 

The King, it is asserted, constantly de- 
layed the permanent establishment of the 
courts of justice for the sole purpose of keeping 
the Judges subservient to his will. He is 
further accused of throwing a veil of impene- 
trable mystery over the financial transactions 
of his government, and of employing the 
public treasure for his own private purposes. 
He combined, it is said, the character of the 
merchant with that of the monarch, and had 
a stake in almost every commercial establish- 
ment of magnitude in his dominions, taking 
especial care to secure the lion’s share of the 
profits; this led to monopolies, and by no 
means tended to lighten the burthens or 
appease the discontents of his Belgian sub- 
jects. 

From these facts, it is assumed, that a dis- 
solution of the kingdom of the Netherlands 
was inevitable ; but, it is admitted, that it was 
hastened by the expulsion of the Bourbons 
from France. The principles upon which 
that family were restored, in 1814 and 1815, 
to the throne of Henry IV., were decidedly 
opposed to such a revolution as that of Bel- 
gium; and, had it broken out prematurely, 
it would, no doubt, have been put down bya 
French army. The fear of this, alone deferred 
the explosion. 

M. Nothomb is evidently a man of talent, 
and his book contains much important infor- 
mation. If, in some of his speculations, he 
betrays a political bias, it is of the less con- 
sequence, as his facts are stated with truth 
and impartiality; and his inductions from 
them are never distorted by prejudice. We 
have derived both amusement and instruc- 
tion from the perusal of his work, which we 
consider a valuable addition to contempora- 
neous history. 
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Voyage dans la Régence d' Alger ( Travels in 
the Regency of Algiers.) Par M. Rozet. 


(Second Notice.} 


Ir needs no prophet to foresee that discus- 
sions are likely to arise in this country about 
the French retaining possession of Algiers. 
If the question be raised for party purposes, 
it may serve as well as any other—but in 
itself, and in all its consequences, it is ridi- 
culously unimportant, and equally so to this 
country and to France. It is true, that the 
conquest, like every other conquest, was, in 
the first instance, made the most of by an 
unpopular ministry, and that the French 
people, like every other people, were willing 
enough to persuade themselves and others 
that it was a grand military affair; and no- 
thing was talked of, in Paris or out of it, but 
the vast results that were to be consequent on 
it; unfortunately, three days were occupied 
with really important business, and Algiers 
was forgotten. 
some better subject to entertain the Parisians, 


the French any ave inclined ee period their mode of life has differed little from 
the subject, and upon this hint our opposition | 


will no doubt speak. But what are the facts? 
—the French, as we stated before, to this 
hour hardly dare venture ten miles beyond 
the walls of the city; and if in half a century 
they shall have succeeded in taming the 


savage hordes of the interior, it will be just | 


so much the better for humanity—which, 
translated into plain commercial English, 
means, that a market would be thereby 
opened for our manufactures, by creating the 
wants of civilization among half savage 
nations. 

The territory of Algiers is not exactly the 
“mignon or the granary it is described to be 

y some of the French journals. To the 
north of Mount Atlas, which traverses the 
whole kingdom from west to east, the soil 
and aspect are in general fertile and pleasant; 
while on the south of that vast chain little 
else is to be seen than naked rocks, or plains 
scorched by the sun, and cursed with in- 
curable sterility. Even on the fertile side 
of the mountains the lakes are few and the 
rivers smail. Vast steppes, destitute of trees, 
and bearing but scanty marks of vegetation, 
present themselves at frequent intervals to 
the eye of the traveller, which is but seldom 
refreshed by the effects of human industry 
or cultivation. Formerly, indeed, when the 
Mohammedan states of Africa were in that 
flourishing condition which marks the youth 
of kingdoms and institutions, the aspect of 
these countries was extremely different; but 
even so early as the time of the celebrated 
traveller Leo Africanus, tyranny had begun 
to work its usual effects; and he describes 
the cities as deserted, and the fields uncul- 
tivated or infested with robbers. From that 
period to the present, demoralization and 
ignorance have gone on increasing, and the 
condition of the country deteriorating in 
proportion. 

The climate, however, is good, and the 
natural capabilities of the soil immense. One 
bushel of grain generally yields from eight 
to twelve; in some districts the increase is 
even greater, and formerly the English mer- 
chants alone annually shipped off from the 
port of Oran seven or eight thousand tons 
of wheat and barley. To the French, we 
have acknowledged, all maritime nations are 
indebted for having destroyed a nest of 


pirates—if to these obligations they add the 
extension of civilization—if, by their con- 
quests, they once again cause fertility to 
spread over the present desolation, they will 
deserve the thanks of all mankind. 

M. Rozet’s work is an important one, in- 
asmuch as it enables us to form some reason- 
able conjectures as to the future, by fairly 
describing the present state of the country 
and the people. If his account of the Ber- 
bers, given in a former paper, was interest- 
ing, the following, of the Moors, the descen- 
dants of the ancient possessors of the soil, the 
most numerous, the most useful, though the 
least respected, portion of the population, 
will, we think, be admitted as valuable. 

The Moors, dwelling upon the sea coast, have 
had more frequent communications with the in- 
habitants of Europe than the Berbers, who are 
pent up in their mountains. This, and the suc- 


| cessive conquests of the country, have modified 


At present, and for want of | 





the habits and manners of this people, and, in a 
measure, altered the race. Having been subdued 
by the Arabs, and afterwards governed by the 
Turks, they embraced Islamism; and from that 


that of the other followers of Mahomet. The 
Europeans who have settled in Barbary, and 
become apostates, have all intermarried with 
Moorish women, and have thereby become mem- 
bers of the tribe of Moors. The descendants 
of this mixed race are very different from the 
primitive; and as men of various nations— 
Spaniards, French, Italians, and even Germans 
—have thus settled, apostatized, and married, 
a great variety now necessarily exists in the 
tribe I am describing. ‘There are, however, 
among this people, families who have formed 
no alliance with foreigners, but preserved the 
Moorish blood unmixed, and who still retain all 
the characteristics of the primitive race. The 
men are above the middle stature, their carriage 
grave and noble; they have black hair; their 
skin is a little swarthy, but rather fair than 
brown; their faces are somewhat full, and their 
features are less strongly marked than those of 
the Arabs and the Berbers. The nose is gene- 
rally rounded, the mouth of middle size, and 
the eyes very open, though not lively. They are 
muscular, and the bodies of the men rather fat. 
The women are formed on a scale proportion- 
ate to the men; they have all black hair and 
beautiful eyes, and I have seen some among 
them extremely pretty. They never wear stays; 
and, as excessive obesity is considered the per- 
fection of female beauty, they do all in their 
power to become fat, and are, of course, very 
defective in shape; their hips, in particular, 
are wide almost to deformity. Moreover, those 
beautiful forms, so exquisite in the busts of the 
Grecian statues, are dreadfully disfigured by 
the Moorish women, in whom it is deemed a 
beauty to have that pendant which Nature 
never intended should be so—at least in youth; 
and they torture their children, from the ten- 
derest infancy, in attempts to draw down and 
lengthen, to the most hideous deformity, those 
fountains of life given to woman for the nourish- 
ment of her offspring. 

The children of both sexes are extremely 
pretty. They have a mild expression of coun- 
tenance, beautiful eyes, and are more intelligent 
than their parents. A year after our entry into 
Algiers, the greater number of Moorish children 
spoke French, which they had picked up in 
their intercourse with our soldiers, and with 
a few French merchants who trafficked with 
their parents. 

The Moors form the greater portion of the 
population of the Algerine States. ‘They inhabit 
houses more or less costly in the towns and 
cities, and they occupy some villages. A few 
of them live separately in the neighbourhood of 








the towns, upon small hills, or in the vallies 
and cultivated plains. These the Arabs and 
Berbers plunder, and sometimes even murder, 
when they fix their residence too near that of 
those ferocious tribes. * ” 

The Moors of Barbary exercise almost every 
calling known in Europe: they are joiners, car- 
penters, rope-makers, coopers, weavers, shoe- 
makers, tanners, embroiderers, tailors, jewellers, 
watchmakers, blacksmiths, cutlers, armourers, 
and so forth. But these several crafts are still 
in infancy among them, and they who exercise 
them work so slowly that it is painful to look at 
them— particularly the watchmakers and the 
jewellers. I sometimes amused myself with 
watching some of the latter: after examining 
their work, they would light their pipe, smoke 
for some minutes, then, without taking the pipe 
from their mouth, would file a few strokes, then 
put down the work, then smoke in idleness a 
few minutes, then examine the work again, then 
file a bit,—and in this manner they would con- 
tinue their labour. I am persuaded that if 
these workmen were paid at the rate of those 
in France, they would not earn half a franc a 
day; but as they are very abstemious, and every 
thing at Algiers is very cheap, they contrive to 
maintain themselves and their families. * * * 

Some of the Moors used to serve as seamen 
on board of the Dey’s pirate vessels, and others 
worked in the dock-yards and arsenals. Many 
of them had little boats, in which, for hire, they 
took out parties into the bay on excursions of 
pleasure. There are still some who fish with 
nets; many others may be seen on the sea coast 
angling, as they smoke their pipes, and who 
are content if they catch as much fish in a day 
as will sell for three-pence. The Moors are 
not hunters; and I believe they never eat game. 
All employment requiring exertion is shunned 
by them; some, however, ride on horseback, 
but Iam much inclined te think that they do so 
from sheer laziness. * ° 

The Moors, in spite of their indolence, gene- 
rally receive a better education than the people 
of France. Almost all the men read, write, and 
know something of arithmetic. There is a great 
number of public schools in the regency, in 
which children are instructed from four years 
of age. The Koran comprises almost the whole 
of their literary education. When they are able 
to read a few chapters of this sacred book, they 
are taught to write; and when a boy has learnt 
the whole Koran by heart, and copied almost 
the whole of it, his education is deemed com- 
plete, and he is considered very well-informed. 
Many of them, particularly those who are in- 
tended for trade or to travel in foreign countries, 
learn arithmetic. Some of these acquire the four 
first rules, but this is not common; for, gene- 
rally speaking, they seldom go beyond subtrac- 
tion. I have, however, met Moors at Algiers 
who were really well-informed men. ‘They 
spoke several languages, were tolerably well 
versed in geography, and even knew something 
of history. * * @ 

Prior to the conquest of Algiers, the Moors 
in the towns were subjected to great oppression 
from the Turks, and in the country, from the 
Arabs and Berbers, by whom they were often 
plundered, without daring to carry arms in their 
own defence. Nevertheless, the Deys had granted 
them some franchises. They had their own civil 
and spiritual magistrates, charged with the ad- 
ministration of justice, according to the laws and 
usages of the regency. There was a Moorish 
cadi in each town, who tried all causes, and from 
whose decisions an appeal lay to the sovereign ; 
likewise a mutti, of the same tribe, to whom the 
dispensation of religious justice was confided, 
and to whose counsel the cadi had recourse in 
cases of difficulty. The Moors were, however, 
subjected to all the other magistrates and police 
agents of the Dey’s government, and those ap- 
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pointed by his provincial governors,—though 
with a right of appeal to their own magistrates. 
* x * * 


The Moors are vindictive and treacherous, 
though devoid of personal bravery or military 
talent. Neither are bad faith, perjury, and 
idleness, the only faults of this people: they are 
tainted with the most hideous and most revolting 
propensities, the very mention of which would 
make the blood curdle with horror and dis- 
gust. * ® * Their boasted abstemiousness is 
a mere consequence of their indolence. Those 
among them who can afford it, live well—at least, 
in the sense which they attach to good living. 
Under the despotism of the Turks, the fear of 
punishment, and the want of opportunities, pre- 
vented them from drinking wine; but many of 
them drink it now, and it is by no means un- 
common to see Moors reeling about the streets 
of Algiers drunk. Indeed, several public houses, 
kept by Spaniards and Italians, are filled with 
them from morning till night. 

The known perfidy of the Moors prevents 
them from having any confidence in each other, 
and this is the reason why they lock up their 
wives. This constant mistrust, in which they 
are forced to live with regard to each other, em- 
bitters their existence. A Moor scarcely ever 
receives visits from one of his own tribe; when 
any one calls, the slaves shut the door, and say 
the master is out. Friends and relatives are 
not, however, always so harshly treated; they 
are received, at certain hours of the day, ina 
vestibule at the entrance of the house, far from 
the apartments, and in which the master of the 
house sits cross-legged, smoking his pipe. 

The thieving propensities of the Moors are 
beyond all belief: not only do they take every 
thing they can lay hands upon, but they employ 
the most subtle means to win your confidence, 
in order to rob you the moment an opportunity 
offers. * * 

There is no noble and generous feeling among 
them; they massacre, without pity, their enemies 
when defenceless. They threw themselves like 
wolves upon the French prisoners whom the 
Turks brought to Algiers; and whom the latter 
had the greatest difficulty to prevent being torn 
to pieces. The women ran into the streets to 
see them, and evinced even greater thirst for 
blood than the men. The Dey had the cruelty 
to deliver up to this cowardly and ferocious 
populace, the crews of the French brigs Le Sy/ene 
and L’ Aventure, lost upon the coast a short time 
before the landing of our army: there was no 
atrocious barbarity which they did not exercise 
upon these unhappy sailors. * * * 

But with so many vices, have they no redeem- 
ing virtues?—Not one that I know of. Their 
tranquillity is the fruit of idleness and cowardice; 
the abstemiousness of the poorer classes proceeds 
from their dislike of work; their punctuality in 
the outward forms of their religion is nothing 
more than the result of their superstitious dread 
of corporeal and spiritual torment; their boasted 
veneration for the dead serves as an apology for 
not making any sacrifice for the living,—and 
this veneration, how far does it extend? why, 
they even trampled upon the ashes of their pa- 
rents when their conquerors offered them a few 
pieces of money to do so. Let me not be ac- 
cused of antipathy or prejudice: I went to 
Africa in the firm persuasion that the ‘lurks 
were sanguinary tyrants, who oppressed, by 
force of arms, a noble population, requiring 
only a helping hand to resume its pristine 
energy ;—but what did I find on entering Al- 
giers? Three thousand Janissaries, a third 


of whom were unable to bear arms, keeping | 


in awe a population of twenty thousand in- 
habitants. These ‘Turks, alter they were con- 
quered and disarmed, still inspired with terror 
the Moors who passed near them in the streets. 





of which a handful of men ruled with despotic 
sway a whole nation?—From the rigour of the 
Jaws which they had established. The Turks 
well knew the character of the people they had 
to govern: thus, the least fault was punished 
with stripes; abuse of confidence with the loss 
of a limb; capital punishment was applied to 
crimes of comparatively small magnitude; and 
when a Turk was murdered, thirty lives atoned 
for his.+ 

We next proceed to the Negroes, a race 
who enjoyed under the government of the 
Deys, the same immunities as the Moors, 
but who, by their repugnance to intermarry 
with the Moorish women, have preserved 
untainted their caste and colour :— 

From time immemorial (says M. Rozet,) 
the Moors, and even the Arabs inhabiting 
the Regency of Algiers, have possessed black 
slaves, brought from the interior of the con- 
tinent by caravans, or by the inhabitants of 
the desert, who traffic in them. The caravans 
which proceed on this errand into the interior, 
generally set out from the Empire of Morocco, 
taking with them hardware, blue cotton cloth, 
and green and red broadcloths, of which they 
make an immense profit, by bartering them for 
gold dust and negroes. The slave merchants 
find a ready market for their slaves all along the 
coast of North Africa, even so far as Asia Minor 
and Turkey. Among these slaves, there are 
many children of from five to six years old. 
Sometimes whole families are brought to market. 
The price for which these negroes are sold, 
varies according to their corporeal and mental 
faculties. A strong young man, in good health, 
costs from a hundred to two hundred boudjou- 
reals (from 7/. 8s. to 14/. 16s.). The women 





+ All travellers agree in abusing the Moors. As Al- 
giers is now a subject of much interest, we read for the 
purposes of review, the Tableau du Royaume de la 
Ville @’ Alger, &c. by M. Remandot, and the Coup 
d'ail sur la Ville d’Alger, &c. par Louis Liskenne, 
and have only foregone our intention on the publication 
of the more important work of M. Rozet. But we can- 
not but notice how desperately some travellers jump to 
their conclusions. If there be any dilliculty in making 
out their accusations against a nation, they forthwith 
tell a story—which may or may not be true, but which, 
true or false, proves nothing against the community in 
general. From the absurd practice of generalizing from 
a too limited experience, M. Remandot concludes, as 
does M. Liskenne after him, that the Moors poison 
their fathers and mothers when they get very old, or 
at least r ect, ill-use, and abandon them; and we 
are assured by the former that a just opinion of the 
Moors may be formed from the following anecdote !— 

A Portuguese surgeon related that a Moor came one 
day to him from the country, and said “ Christian 
Barveros, give me some drugs to poison my father; I 
will pay thee handsomely for them.” The Portuguese 
was at first astonished, and remained silent for a mo- 
ment; but, quickly composing himself, replied with a 
coolness equal to that of the Moor—“ What! are you 
not on good terms wit your father ?’”—“ On the best 
possible terms.” replied the Moor, “ He isan excellent 
man; he acquired a fortune, and has given me a wife, 
together with all the property he possessed ; but he is 
now beyond labour, on account of his great age, and 
yet persists in refusing to die.”’”—** You do right to 
poison him,” replied the surgeon—* L will give you 
something which will soon put him in the humour of 
dying.’’ So saying, the surgeon prepared a cordial, 
rather calculated to comfort the stomach of the old 
man than to kill him, and giving it to the dutiful son, 
received his money, and the Moor departed rejoicing. 
In a week’s time, however, the peasant returned, ex- 
claiming that his father was not yet dead, *‘ Not 
dead!” said the disciple of Machaon, “ well, he shall 
die.” Another cordial was given—paid for—and, of 
course, with the same effect. In a fortnight the Moor 
returned in to the point, and informed the surgeon 
with infinite simplicity, that instead of dying, the old 
fellow appeared to thrive upon the poison. ‘ How- 
ever, we must not be discouraged,” added this affec- 
tionate son; “ you must give me another dose, and 
exert all your shill to render it effectual.’’ After this 
the Moor returned no more ; but the surgeon meeting 
him one day in the street, inquired how the poison 
had operated. ‘It had no effect whatev r,” replied 























| the man; ‘my father is still in good health—God has 
| caused him to live in spite of all we gave him; and 


there can now be no doubt that he is a marabout, 
or saint.” Such is the anecdote. Credat Judaus 


Now, whence could arise this terror, by means | Apedia. 





are dearer, more especially when they are young 
and handsome, and clever at work: that is to 
say, when they are good seamstresses and cooks; 
they are then worth from a hundred to five 
hundred boudjou-reals (from 7/. 8s. to 372), 
Children from six to eight years of age, fetch 
from fifty to eighty boudjou-reals (from 3/. 145, 
to 5/. 18s. 5d.) Almost all the Moors, with 
the exception of the very poorest classes, pos- 
sess slaves. Wealthy individuals have often 
upwards of twenty. * * * 

The negroes may purchase their freedom 
either with money or by services. Many persons 
on their death-bed manumit all their slaves; 
the latter then become Moslems, if they were 
not so already, and immediately enjoy all the 
immunities of free citizens. Such is the origin 
of the negro population now existing in the 
states of Barbary. Every slave brought from 
the centre of Africa bears upon both cheeks an 
indelible mark made with a sharp instrument, 
and it is by these marks that the emancipated 
negroes are distinguished from those born in 
Barbary. * * * 

The habits and manner of living of the negroes, 
are absolutely the same as among the Moors, 
They likewise wear the turban. * * * Their 
food is also similar to that of the Moors, though 
they consume more animal food than the latter; 
more especially at Algiers, where all the butchers 
are negroes. * * * They exercise all sorts 
of callings, and many of them are masons. The 
Dey’s fire-work makers were all negroes; and 
many are musicians. These play to the wealthy 
on gala days, and undertake all the serenades, 
or rather the discordant noise so called, given 
at different periods of the year. Their instru- 
ments are iron castanets about a foot long, each 
pair of which weighs two pounds; tanned sheep- 
skins glued upon earthern pots or wooden cylin- 
ders, and which are struck with bent pieces of 
wood; tambourines with morris-bells, and thin 
plates of copper jingling against each other; 
guitars made of gourds or thin pieces of wood 
united with string, and covered with sheepskin 
with the wool outside; and lastly, enormous 
bagpipes consisting of reeds sewn iuito a sheep- 
skin. It may be easily imagined that nothing 
like harmony can be drawn from such instru- 
ments; yet the Algerines take great delight in 
hearing them, and prefer them to our music, 
which they consider extremely complex and de- 
void of character. 

From the superstitions of the Moors and 
Arabs, the negroes derive great profit. They 
undertake, for a certain sum, to exercise ridicu- 
lous and often frightful practices in the Mara- 
bouts, or particular places said to possess pecu- 
liar properties. I have witnessed many of these 
ceremonies, and though not by any means a 
timid man, some of them have made me shudder. 
The most barbarous, the longest, and the most 
extraordinary of all those I witnessed, is the 


- Djelep, the object of which is, to cause some 


particular person to be possessed of the devil. 
‘The Moors firmly believe that the devil gives a 
knowledge of future events to those who are 
possessed, and who may, in their turn, transmit 
this prophetic power to any other person. They 
who have any wish to dive into futurity, apply 
to the Kahitlausfan, or chief of the negroes—in- 
quire when the Djelep will take place, and give 
him a certain sum to be allowed to be present; 
—for no one can witness the ceremony without 
such permission, which used always to be re- 
fused to Christians and Jews. 

The Djelep can take place only during forty 
days in the year, and at periods fixed by the 
Kahitlausfan. It generally begins after the 
Ramadan; and notice of it is given to such as 
have already applied for permission to be pre- 
sent, and also to those who are supposed desirous 
of obtaining such permission. On the previous 


evening, the future demoniacs, consisting of 
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both men and women, but most commonly of | menced her dancing with a poignard in each 


women, proceed together with the principal ac- 
tors in the ceremony, among whom are always 
an old man and an old woman, to a house de- 
voted solely to the superstitious practices of the 
negroes, where the intended prophets are put 
into a room well provided with cushions and 
carpets, and the entrance to which is closed 
with a curtain. The old couple, assisted by 
some other persons, then throw into a lighted 
furnace of earthenware a quantity of benzoin, 
gum arabic, an essence called sambel, and some 
bits of a wood termed calcari. But before this, 
they kill four hens, with the blood of which they 
rub all the joints of the candidates in the cush- 
ioned and carpeted apartment. They then per- 
fume the latter with the smoke arising from the 
drugs in the furnace, and afterwards dress them, 
each in a different manner. They clothe them 
in caftans reaching to their heels, and with belts 
and bonnets adorned with cockle shells loosely 
fastened, so as to strike against each other when 
the wearers begin to dance. On the morrow, 
often the same night, twenty musicians arrive, 
with the instruments I have described above. 
These squat down under the gallery or verandah 
of the grouind floor, all on the same side. In 
front of them, and outside the verandah, a carpet 
is spread large enough to contain the coin and 
other offerings expected to be thrown upon it. 
The pavement of the court-yard is carefully 
swept, but is covered with neither matting nor 
carpet, although none may walk upon it without 
taking off their shoes. 

The individuals who are to witness the cere- 
mony are introduced as they arrive. One, or 
at most two, of the persons possessed of the devil 
are led into the middle of the court-yard, where, 
on their arrival, they are again perfumed witha 
fresh quantity of the drugs thrown into the fur- 
nace, after which they are left to themselves. 

The musicians now begin a frightful concert 
with their instruments, and the demoniac begins 
quietly to dance, following with great precision 
the time marked by the music. All the negro 
women who accompany him dance likewise, and 
imitate his motions, but without much anima- 
tion. The motions of the first dancer soon 
quicken; by degrees he becomes animated, then 
furious. He now utters the most dreadful cries, 
and makes all sorts of contortions. This is 
the moment when the devil takes possession 
of him. Those among the spectators who wish 
to participate in the demoniac frenzy, approach 
and throw some money upon the carpet; they 
who have no money, give wax candles, bread, 
meat, or anything they possess. The music 
now increases in intensity of horrid discordance ; 
the demoniac becomes more and more animated, 
until at length, overcome with the noise and 
with the fatigue of his exertion, he falls senseless 
to the ground. His dancing companions then 
withdraw, and an old man brings forward the 
furnace and perfumes his body. The instant he 
falls, the music ceases. In the course of a few 
minutes he rises, the music begins again, and 
he resumes his dancing. He is again attended 
by other dancers, and goes on until he falls a 
second time ; again he recovers and dances, and 
this continues until his strength is completely 
exhausted. The devil is now said to be in the 
body of the demoniac. I have several times 
witnessed this disgusting ceremony, and each 
time there was something different. The follow- 
ing is the most complicated that I saw. 

The principal dancer, or pythoness, was a 
handsome negro woman, of from twenty to 
twenty-five years of age, and excessively strong. 
Her caftan was of green silk with yellow stripes, 
and her belt and cap were ornamented with shells 
and morris-bells. After she had fallen several 
times, an old woman approached and put into 
her hands two enormous iron poignards with 
blunted points. The pythoness then recoms 


hand, making convulsive gestures, and uttering 
screams which absolutely drowned even the in- 
fernal noise of the castanets and drums. Ona 
sudden, she struck herself so violently with the 
poignards, that she must have hurt herself very 
| much, and she no doubt would have injured 

herself considerably, had not the old woman 
again approached and adroitly snatched them 
from her. The pythoness then in a dread- 
ful fury, threw herself upon a Moorish woman 
who had approached her, and after feeling her 
in various parts of the body, threw her down, 
leant over her and spat in her face. The sibyl, 
on leaving her, ran into an adjoining room, 
whence she soon after issued uttering the most 
deafening screams. The music then struck up, 
and she began to dance with tenfold energy. 
At length she seemed so exhausted, that I ex- 
pected tosee her fall, when the old woman again 
approaching, put two sticks into her hands. 
These sticks were ornamented with ivory, and 
had fringe at each of their extremities. On re- 
ceiving them, her strength seemed to return, 
and she continued to dance, but with less bar- 
barous evolutions, until she fell fainting to the 
ground. One of the musicians now approached 
her, and, kneeling by her side, kissed her hands 
and feet. She arose with rage in her counte- 
nance, and after throwing him down and press- 
ing his stomach against the ground, crossed his 
arms and legs, and then tried with all her might 
to twist his neck. At last, she let him go, and 
resumed her dancing; but a short time after, she 
again fell senseless and was carried away. 

The persons whom these pretended demoniacs 


believe that, as the actions of the persons sup- 
posed to be possessed are directed by the devil, 
they shall assuredly participate in the knowledge 
of futurity, which that person is said thus to have 
acquired. * * * 

If the negroes form a people distinct from the 
Moors, it is merely from the colour of their skin, 
anda few superstitious practices peculiar to them; 
but they enjoy all the political immunities of the 
latter. They often enlist as soldiers, and are 
generally very brave. When we attacked Algiers, 
not only the free negroes, but even the slaves, 
took up arms. On every occasion, they dis- 
played great coolness and intrepidity. A body 
of them having been surprised in a narrow road, 
they suffered themselves to be cut to pieces 
rather than flee or lay down their arms.—Three 
negroes had been sent to fire the powder maga- 
zine in the castle of the Emperor, after it was 
evacuated by the Turks. Eager to examine the 
effect of our artillery, two of them were mortally 
wounded in the attempt. The third, after carry- 
ing off the flag which floated upon the walls of 
the fortress, returned, fired the powder, and 
perished in the ruins. The Dey and his lieute- 
nants always intrusted their most difficult com- 
missions to negroes. 

We must defer M. Rozet’s sketch of the 
three remaining tribes to a future number. 





Russell de Albuquerque, Conto Moral por 
um Portuguez: (A Moral Tale by a Por- 
tuguese.) Cintra; London, O. Rich. 

A tale, moral or immoral, this is not: the 

-work might more appropriately have been 

denominated Detached Thoughts on the His- 

tory and Politics of Portugal. Now, though 
we do not dispute Juliet’s assertion, that 


A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet, 
we confess, that we hate to be duped by a 
name; and, when we expect to have our 
sympathies awakened by crosses thwarting 
the smooth course of true love, to find our- 





selves merely instructed touching the actual 


ill use, consider themselves very fortunate, and 











condition of some ill-governed nation, ap- 
pears to us a piece of treachery not less 
abominable than those practised on our 
childish innocence, when, by a show of rasp- 
berry jam, we were betrayed into swallowing 
assafcetida, or some other nauseous drug. We 
must therefore be excused for passing over 
the erudite dialogues between the Portuguese 
Fidalgo and his English son-in-law ; as also 
those between the hero (who is respectively 
grandson and son to those worthies), Gon- 
¢alo Russell de Albuquerque, and a name- 
less Portuguese exile, whom we take to be 
our anonymous author in proprid persond,— 
and selecting for translation one of the very 
few scenes descriptive, or elucidatory, of 
Portuguese manners. 

Herbert Russell being, in 1812, quartered 
upon Dom Alvaro de Albuquerque, accom- 
panies his host’s family to a convent of nuns, 
to assist at the religious ceremonies of Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Upon this occasion, the families of some of 
the nuns: and convent boarders were present 
with the same pious design. In the company 
of one of these families came a youth, a Coimbra 
student, whose countenance indicated talent, as 
his dress and manners discovered a certain 
carelessness and freedom. It did not cost Her- 
bert much time to ascertain that the collegian 
cultivated poetry ; and as he had not yet heard 
a Portuguese improvisador, whilst his imagina- 
tion was full of all the information collected in 
England concerning the troubadours of southern 
Europe, he deemed this a favourable opportu- 
nity for seeing a real votary of the gaye science. 
Verses were solicited; but the mother abbess 
ordered tea to be first brought. The day being 
a fast-day, sweetmeats were distributed, and 
in such prodigious quantities, as to resemble a 
convoy of provisions. Those least indulgent to 
themselves urged the poet to eat, as though his 
office exempted him from the austerity of church 
discipline. He yielded to the entreaties of the 
abbess, and of a constellation of elegant girls; 
and having prepared his stomach with a variety 
of delicacies,} offered by beauty, and presented 
by ringed hands, he asked for a subject. One 
of the lady visitors, who had paid much atten- 
tion to Herbert, and pected his passion for 
Eulalia—for nothing can be concealed from 
jealous love—broke out with the following line: 

Pensamentos de firme namorado. 
(The thoughts of the lover.) 

Neither the poet nor any one else divined 
the motive for such a subject; but as he knew 
Camoens by heart, he promptly composed a 
sonnet, full of delicate turns, upon the passage 
whence the line was taken. Herbert copied the 
sonnet, admiring more and more the talent of 
its author, and the facility with which he con- 
tinued to improvisate. Thus gaily passed the 
evening, until, at nightfall, the small bell sum- 
moned the community to the choir. 

In the church, seats were prepared ; and huge 
logs of oak and ash were burning upon immense 
braziers. Herbert seemed transported to an- 
other region, whilst assisting at divine service. 
The voices of a choir of handsome girls, whose 
garments, expressly contrived to disfigure beauty, 
and put to flight all mundane thoughts, could 
not achieve the impossible task of disfiguring the 
fairest work of creation; the incense, lavishly 
thrown upon live coals, and diffusing its aroma; 
the silence of night, scarcely interrupted by the 
music of those divine canticles, of which the 
sounds died away amidst the valleys of the moun- 
tains, where they mingled with the murmur of 
the winds that waved the boughs of the pines, 


+ Celestiais, bacon of heaven, &c.; but our 
rance of Portuguese convent cookery, bas hans 
to class the whole under : 
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or struggled with the resisting branches of 
vigorous trunks, whilst 
The famished fox upon the mountain tops 
Was howling. 
° * * * a 

Upon returning to the Hospedaria (the place 
appointed for entertaining strangers), they were 
conducted to a large, well-lighted saloon, the 
walls of which were lined with leafy boughs, 
and flowers such as the season afforded, where 
Herbert found a scene of a very different cha- 
racter claiming his admiration. ‘There appeared 
a sumptuous banquet awaiting the guests after 
the church festival should be over. If neither 
order nor symmetry distinguished this splen- 
didly-hospitable board, its amazing profusion 
excited his astonishment. [The reader must 
recollect, that with midnight mass the fast-day 
ended.] Different tables stood loaded with 
dishes, and cross boards were covered with suck- 
ing pigs, turkeys, hams, chines, partridges, and 
woodcocks. A young wild boar, hunted in the 
oak woods of Torre de Moncorvo, marked the 
centre of this prodigious abundance. The most 
delicious cheeses of Salguciral and Ferreira de 
Aves; salvers of sweets of the most exquisite 
quality; eggs prepared according to every 
known receipt; preserves of all kinds; tartlets 
innumerable; with certain other sweets of antique 
cookery, wherein honey supplies the place of 
sugar, seemingly intended for traditional monu- 
ments of old Portugal, likewise graced the tables. 
Like vessels just sinking under precious cargoes, 
appeared enormous dishes of sweet rice, powder- 
ed with the most aromatic laurel of Toprobana, 
[we presume, a scientifically-eloquent _para- 
phrase for cinnamon, ] together with overloaded 
trays of creams; fruits of great variety and 
rarity, considering the season of the year, as 
melons and water-melons, that rivalled the 
juicy bergamot and other pears, and merited 
the preference over the golden oranges of Réde 
and Ribatua. If the variety of wine was not 
great, the best yielded on either bank of the 
Douro, red and white, was there in the utmost 
profusion, as well as the most celebrated liqueurs 
of Coimbra. The father-confessors, their as- 
sistants, and most of the priests who had offici- 
ated in the church, the poet, and the invited 
guests, seated themselves; and itis not wonder- 
ful that they should fall upon tiis store of viands, 
so plentiful and so delicate, since, besides the 
fatigue of so much chanting, they had passed 
days of fasting and abstinence during the whole 
of Advent, and needed to repair their wasted 
strength. For this purpose they prepared their 
stomachs with the ever delicious and restora- 
tive capon broth, which had been made with 
the most commendable care and attention; and 
scarcely had the tureens exhaling that pleasing 
aliment arrived, ere the sumptuous supper was 
therewith begun, after the fashion of the coun- 
try. It was broad day when the company 
retired to their chambers, there to repose 
awhile, before setting forth towards their several 
homes. 


This striking and peculiar portraiture of 
Portuguese life and manners, has tempted 
us to a long extract ; and we conceive that, 
notwithstanding any mutilation or disfigure- 
ment of the banquet, induced by our ac- 
knowledged ignorance touching the Lusita- 
nian kitchen, our readers are lost in amaze- 
ment at conventual hospitality. We imagine 
that the female visitors supped with the nuns 
in their refectory, and that the ample meal 
we have endeavoured to describe, was pro- 
vided solely for the male guests of the sister- 
hood. We could wish that our author had 
been more explicit upon this head ; but, un- 
luckily, the circumstances respecting which 
foreign readers are most curious, are often 





so familiar to the national writer, that he 
passes them by as universally known. We 
could farther wish that he had given us more 
such pictures, in lieu of some of his disserta- 
tions; but his taste is less superficial than 
ours. He delights in political discussions, 
and probably anticipates that we shall bestow 
some fraction of his tediousness upon our 
readers. We have no such intention, and 
shall therefore translate a few remarks upon 
England, introduced on the occasion of 


Goncalo’s arrival here, after Dom Miguel's | 


transformation from a regent to a king :— 


When a stranger passes through England, the 
whole kingdom appears to him as one city, the 
different towns and villages being the wards into 
which it is divided, easily communicating with 
each other by reason of the excellent roads, and 
of the multiplicity of the modes of intercourse, 
which are every day further improved, and car- 
ried to such a pitch of perfection, as can only 
be believed by those who have witnessed it. 
* * * This marvellous activity, life, and circu- 
lation through such numerous channels of com- 
munication, by land and by water, gives to the 
“ Insular Rome” her prodigious importance. 

* * * * * 


But spring is the season when London pre- 
sents an assemblage of splendour and opulence, 
forming a picture, perhaps unique in the world, 
as foreigners, even those whom the exhibition 
mortifies, acknowledge. Whilst the innumerable 
gardens in the squares and walks, are covered 
with groups of lovely children, who, from their 
beauty, their excessive cleanliness, and neat ap- 
parel, resemble clouds of doves and pigeons dis- 
porting upon carpets of the ever verdant grass 
that adorns these walks; in the larger gardens 
and parks, called Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, 
and Regent’s Park, [why does he omit Kensing- 
ton Gardens?]} numerous parties of the inhabi- 
tants and of elegant Misses [so in the original] 
walk on the green turf. Lines of carriages of 
the most elegant description, and of rich and 
varied workmanship, follow one another in 
numbers beyond the possibility of calculation. 
The extraordinary elegance and costliness of 
these equipages ; the richness and excellent taste 
of the liveries; and above all, the beauty of the 
spirited horses that draw, with such extraordi- 
nary Velocity, these carriages, as various in shape 
as they are splendid and happily proportioned, 
with harness of the choicest manufacture, and all 
requisites of luxury, are paraphernalia worthy the 
most beautiful women in the world, * * * But of 
all these scenes, the most enchanting toastranger 
is the ladies mounted upon high-mettled steeds, 
that tread proudly, and trample the earth, dis- 
daining all they pass, as if conscious of carrying 
nature’s fairest ornament. The dresses of those 
equestrian beauties display as much natural 
elegance as freedom from study or affectation. 
In these manly exercises, appear ladies whose 
beauty is not surpassed by the creations of the 
poet’s imagination. Luxuriant tresses, resplen- 
dent as gold itself, rest upon necks whiter than 
alabaster, or float gracefully over the shoulders 
of forms that might offer to Canova and Thor- 
waldsen their beau ideal. 

We pause to confess some wonder as to 
who these fair equestrians, with bare necks 
and flowing tresses, may have been; such not 
being, to the best of our knowledge of such 
matters, the ordinary accompaniments of a 
riding habit. And having paused, we may as 
well conclude, stating more briefly than our 
author, that the unnamed friend, the specu- 
lative philosopher, is of opinion, that the 
horsewomanship of English ladies, may be 
one main cause of there being no Salic law in 
England. 








Lives of English Female Worthies. By Mrs, 
John Sandford. Vol. I. London: Long- 
man & Co, 

Lapies’ Famiry Lisrary.—Good Wives, By 
Mrs, D. L. Child. Boston: Carter & Co.; 
London, Kennett. 

Turse works are so obviously alike that we 

think it well to put them together in one 


| review—they are, indeed, so alike, that as 


the first volume of the ‘ Ladies’ Family Li- 
brary’ was published in America, twelve 
months since, and about that time reviewed 
in the Atheneum, we are somewhat sur- 
prised that Mrs. Sandtord has not made the 


| slightest reference to it. 


This first volume of the ‘ Lives of English 
Female Worthies’ contains Memoirs of Lady 
Jane Grey and Mrs. Hutchinson. Itisacknow- 
ledged that there is nothing in them that is 
new, and little that is original—we must, 
however, add, that the work is written in an 
amiable and becoming spirit, and may be 
safely, and wisely indeed, given to the 
daughters of England as a mirror that will, 
we trust, reflect back the virtues of their 
young hearts, teaching and strengthening by 
example. It is true that Mrs. Sandford has 
some strong prejudices, and the apology for 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s political virtues, which 
taught her to sacrifice all the glory and the 
worship which her beauty and genius won 
for her at a gay court, for the stern duties of 
a republican life, is not a little curious, and 
will, we have no doubt, excite a smile in her 
republican rival, Mrs. Child. 

Of the third volume of the ‘ Ladies’ Family 
Library’ we may observe, that it has greater 
variety than either of the preceding. It 
contains anecdotes—they do not deserve to 
be called memoirs—of more than forty 
women, of all ages and countries, many, 
indeed, the mere casual references made 
to the wives in the more enlarged me- 
moirs heretofore published of their hus- 
bands ; and as all fame has been carried away 
by the latter, it looks strange to see chap- 
ters headed “ Mrs. Grotius,” ‘ Mrs. La- 
vater,” ‘ Mrs. Luther,” “ Mrs. Schiller,” 
“ Mrs. Wieland,” and so forth. With these 
satellites of greatness we shall not concern 
ourselves, nor with greatness itself, because 
all relating to Lady Fanshawe, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, and the other illustrious women, is, we 
must presume, known to the generality of our 
readers. We have, however, alighted on one 
or two obscure persons in whom we have 
taken considerable interest ; and to one couple, 
the first governor of Massachusetts and his 
amiable wife, we intend to introduce our 
readers—not as examples of any virtue 
which the world is content to honour— 
but as deserving of all honour for that best 
of virtues, devoted fervent attachment—in 
which all other virtues have their root, 
and strength, and nourishment. We have 
not often, indeed, read anything that has 
touched us more nearly than the chastened 
spirit of affection that seems to have glad- 
dened the heart of these excellent people, 
who were, at the time the letters were writ- 
ten, far past the heyday and the bloom of 
life. 

[The following letter was probably written in 1624, 
or 1625.] 

“ Most dear and loving Husband,—I cannot 
express my love to you as 1 desire, in these 


poor, lifeless lines ; but I do heartily wish you 
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did see my heart, how true and faithful it is to 
you, and how much I do desire to be always 


with you, to enjoy the sweet comfort of your | 


presence, and those helps from you in spiritual 
and temporal duties, which I am so unfit to 
perform without you. It makes me to see the 
want of you, and wish myself with you. But I 
desire we may be guided by God in all our ways, 
who is able to direct us for the best; and so l 
will wait upon him with patience, who is all- 
sufficient for me. Desiring to be remembered 
in your prayers, I bid my good husband good 
night. Farewell. Your obedient wife, 
Marcarer WINTHROP. 


[In 1627, or 1628.) 

‘““My most sweet Husband,— How dearly 
welcome thy kind letter was to me, I am not 
able to express. The sweetness of it did much 
refresh me. What can be more pleasing to a 
wife, than to hear of the welfare of her best be- 
loved, and how he was pleased with her poor 
endeavours! I blush to hear myself commended, 
knowing my own wants. But it is your love 
that conceives the best, and makes all things 
seem better than they are. I wish that I may 
be always pleasing to thee, and that those com- 
forts we have in each other may be daily in- 
creased, as far as they may be pleasing to God. 
I will use that speech to thee, that Abigail did 
to David; ‘ I will be a servant to wash the feet 
of my lord.’ I will do any service wherein I 
may please my good husband. I confess I can- 
not do enough for thee; but thou art pleased 
to accept the will for the deed, and rest con- 
tented. 

“I have many reasons to make me love thee, 
whereof I will name two: first, because thou 
lovest God; and secondly, because thou lovest 
me. If these two were wanting, all the rest 
would be eclipsed. But I must leave this dis- 
course, and go about my household affairs. I 
am a bad housewife to be so long from them; 
but I must needs borrow a little time to talk 
with thee, my sweet heart. I hope thy business 
draws toanend. It will be but two or three 
weeks before I see thee, though they be long 
ones. God will bring us together in his good 
time; for which time I shall pray. 

“ Farewell, my good husband ; the Lord keep 
thee. Your obedient wife, 
Marcaret WIntHropr. 
[1629.] 

** My good Wife,—Although I wrote to thee 
last week, yet, having so fit opportunity, I must 
needs write to thee again; for | do esteem one 
little sweet, short letter of thine (such as the last 
was) to be well worthy two or three from me. * * 

“It grieves me that I have not liberty to 
make better expression of my love to thee, who 
art more dear to me than all earthly things; but 
I will endeavour that my prayers may supply 
the defect of my pen, which will be of use to us 
both, inasmuch as the favour and blessing of 
God is better than all things besides. * * * 

“ Farewell, my good wife. I kiss and love 
thee with the kindest affection, and rest, 

Thy faithful husband, 
Joun WINTHROP.” 


After having decided upon going to New 
England, Mr. Winthrop writes thus, in 1629 : 


“I must now begin to prepare thee for our 
long parting, which grows very near. I know 
not how to deal with thee by arguments; for if 
thou wert as wise as ever woman was, yet it 
must needs be a great trial to thee, and the 
greater because I am so dear to thee. That 
which I must chiefly look at in thee, for a 
ground of contentment, is thy godliness.” 

Again :— 

[February 14, 1629.} 

‘* My sweet Wife,—The opportunity of so fit 
a messenger, and my deep engagement of affec- 
tion to thee, makes me write at this time, though 


I hope to follow soon after. The Lord our God 
hath oft brought us together with comfort when 
we have been long absent; and, if it be good for 
| us, he will do so still. When I was in Ireland, 
| he brought us together again. When I was sick 
| here in London, he restored us together again. 
| How many dangers near death hast thou been in 
thyself! and yet the Lord hath granted me to 
enjoy thee still, * * * 


“‘ My good wife, trust in the Lord. He will 


to enjoy thy sweet society than ever before. I 
am sure thou art not short of me in this wish. 
Let us pray hard, and pray in faith, and our 
God, in his good time, will accomplish our de- 
sire. Oh, how loth I am to bid thee farewell! 
but, since it must be, farewell, my sweet love, 
farewell. I take thee and my dear children in 


| mine arms, and kiss and embrace you all, and 
| so leave you with my God. 


be better to thee than any husband, and will | 


, restore thee thy husband with advantage. I 
| bless thee and ours, and rest, thine ever, 
Jo. WINTHROP. 
| |“ Thou must be my Valentine, for none hath 
challenged me. 
(March, 1629.] 
** Mine own dear Heart,—I must contess 
thou hast overcome me with thy exceeding great 


thy sweet letters, which savour of more than an 
ordinary spirit of love and piety. Blessed be 
the Lord our God, that gives strength and 
comfort to thee to undergo this great trial, 
which I must confess, would be too heavy for 
thee, if the Lord did not put under his hand in 
so gracious a measure. Let this experience of 
his faithfulness to thee in this first trial, be a 
ground to establish thy heart to believe and 
expect his help in all that may follow. It 
grieveth me much, that I want time and free- 
dom of mind to discourse with thee, my faithful 
yokefellow, in those things which thy sweet 
letters offer me so plentiful occasion for. I be- 
seech the Lord, I may have liberty to supply it, 
ere I depart; for I cannot thus leave thee. * * 

“ Mine only best beloved, I beseech the good 
Lord to take care of thee and thine; to seal up 
his loving kindness to thy soul ; to fill thee with 
the sweet comfort of his presence, that may up- 
hold thee in this time of trial! and grant that 
we may see the faces of each other again in the 
time expected. Ever thine, 

Jo. WINTHROP.” 

From “ the Arabella, riding at Cowes,” he 
thus writes—and there is something very 
beautiful in that hoped-for communion of 
spirits which they anticipated from simul- 
taneous prayer referred to in the letter :— 


* My faithful and dear Wife,—And now I 
must once again take my farewell of thee in Old 
England. It goeth very near my heart to leave 
thee. * * * 

“ T hope the course we have agreed upon will 
be some ease to us both. Mondays and Fridays, 
at five of the clock at night, we shall meet in 
spirit till we meet in person. Yet if all these 
hopes should fail, blessed be our God, we are 
assured that we shall meet one day, in a better 
condition. Let that stay and comfort thy heart. 
Commend my blessing to my son John. Tell 
him I have committed thee and thine to him. 
Labour to draw him yet nearer to God, and he 
will be the surer staff of comfort to thee. 

Thine wheresoever, 
Jo. WINTHROP.” 


While the vessel was riding before the Isle 
of Wight, he again writes :-— 

“ My love, my joy, my faithful one,—I sup- 
pose thou didst not expect to have any more 
letters from me till the return of our ships ; but 
so is the good pleasure of God, that the winds 
should not serve yet to carry us hence. * * * 

“This is the third letter I have written to 
thee, since I came to Hampton, in requital of 
those two I received from thee, which I do often 
read with much delight, apprehending so much 
love and sweet affection in them, as I am never 
satisfied with reading, nor can read them with- 
out tears. Oh, my dear heart, I ever held thee 
in high esteem, as thy love and goodness hath 
well deserved; but (if it be possible) I shall yet 





prize thy virtue at a greater rate, and long more 


Thy faithful husband, 
Jo. WINTHROP.” 
The reader will be well pleased to know 
that these amiable people met again in 
safety—the wife followed her husband in 


, about a twelvemonth, and they lived long 


love, and those abundant expressions of it in | 





to bless the colony, to whose interest they 


| devoted themselves. We shall conclude with 


a sketch of their character by Mrs. Child. 

**In manners, they were dignified, but con- 
descending ; and in character truly upright and 
benevolent. Being once informed that a poor 
man stole his wood, the Governor replied, in 
seeming anger, that he would soon cure him of 
stealing. When the man appeared, he said, 
‘ Friend, it is a severe winter, and I hear you 
are poor. Help yourself from my pile till the 
winter is over.” He afterward said to his in- 
former, ‘ Have I not put a stop to his stealing?’ 

“Governor Winthrop was elected again and 
again, until worn out with toils, he died in 
the sixty-third year of his age, March, 1649. 
Though rich when he came to this country, he 
died poor. 

*« It is unnecessary here to pay a tribute to 
his exalted character; his name adorns the his- 
tory with which it is so honourably associated.” 

We cannot be sure that, in these days of 
high-seasoned literature, our readers will 
much relish the patriarchal simplicity of 
these worthy people, or sympathise with us 
in admiration of their plain, unaffected let- 
ters, in which affection is hallowed by reli- 
gion—but, accustomed as we are to the 
tawdry affectations and artificial sentiment 
of modern literature, which, day after day, 
and week after week, sear our eyes and close 
our hearts, they came upon us like refresh- 
ing rain to the traveller in the dust, who, in 
estimating its value, forgets that all are not 
equally athirst. We are content, however, 
to hazard a smile at our simplicity, in the 
hope that some, at least, may be pleased, and 
all may be benefited, by their perusal. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ The Dream, and other Poems, by Mrs. George 
Lenox-Conyngham.’—The natural vigour of 
some passages, and the flowing ease of others 
would have introduced these poems to public 
favour when the tide of poesie was at its height 
in this land. But the waters are receding, and 
those who venture out in gilded barges and 
carved shallops, will infallibly be borne to sea 
and never heard of more. Mrs. Lenox-Conyng- 
ham is, we believe, a new adventurer in the 
realms of verse: the following will show that 
she has nature on her side, and gentle feelings. 

The Family Sepulchre. 
Close by a grave three mourners prayed, 
When day was almost done ; 
And on a tombstone, newly laid, 
Beamed the departing sun. 
One wore a recent widow's dress ; 
Her face was pale and fair, 
And very sad ;—but there was less 
Of grief than patience there. 
Two youths were kneeling at her side, 
In early boyhood’s flush ; 
And through their veins, in life’s first pride, 
The pure blood seemed to rush, 
His arms were reverently crost 
Upon each stripling’s breast : 
The father they had lately lost, 
Was in that place of rest, 
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Their prayer was ended :—as they rose, 

The widow joined their hands: 

«¢ My sons !’’ she said, “ let this world’s woes 

« Draw closer friendship’s bands. 

“ We three have prayed upon the grave 

«« For us and our’s designed ; 

« [t holdeth one so true and brave, 
« His like is not behind. 
«| feel I have not long to stay 
“ Before I, too, shall be 
* Reposing here ;—then come and pray, 
« My children! over me.” 
Years passed away, and in that time, 
The brothers were estranged: 
And mutual doubt and conscious crime 
Each clouded spirit changed. 
* * . . _ 
Two old men, in a burying place, 
Knelt by a moss-clad stone ; 
One in his hands concealed his face, 
And thought himself alone : 
But wistfully the other gazed ;— 
Hoped,—dreaded,—hoped again: _ 
The downcast eyes at length were raised ; 
‘They knew each other then. 
Those aged men had both returned 
From countries far away, 
Because their softened souls had yearned, 
Upon that grave to pray. 
They prayed,—and thought of her who slept 
The sepulchre within ; 
And, heart to heart, the brothers wept 
O’er years of pride and sin. 
Together in that tomb they lie, 
And mingle dust with dust: 
They lived too long in enmity ;— 
They died in love and trust. 

* The Coronal, by Mary Ann Browne.’.—This 
pretty volume contains poems chiefly of a sacred 
nature: the poetess has taken a text from Scrip- 
ture, and preached to the world in harmonious 
verse. Among the profane strains, if such a 
word dare be applied to poesy—we have been 
most pleased with ‘ Midnight Musings.’ 

* The Voyage, a Poem, by Henry Christmas.’ 
—This little book has reached a second edition, 
an instance of public favour that criticism can- 
not but acknowledge is a proof of merit. In 
the course of his musings, the author gives us a 
recipe to make verses: the chief ingredients are, 

Bright gems, light clouds, and budding roses, 
and other matters equally lovely and sparkling 
—he has sometimes, we fear, followed his own 
ironical directions. 

A Wreath of Wild Flowers.’—That many of 
these wild flowers are but weeds, we could prove 
by specimens: in short, the prose is too flippant 
and frothy for us, and the verse is not much 
better. 

‘ Sallust ; with Notes, by C. Anthon.’—It is 
gratifying to find such a proof as this of the 
palmy state of classical literature in Ame- 
rica. The text is taken from the Cortian edi- 
tion, but with many judicious alterations, more 
especially the restoration of the old text in those 
passages which Cortius had spoiled in his furious 
love for correction. ‘Lhe notes are full of valu- 
able information, and are, at the same time, 
brief; in a few instances, the editor has in- 
troduced disquisitions beyond the usual range 
of a school-boy’s comprehension, but generally 
he has exerted himself rather to simplify know- 
ledge than to display the extent of his own 
reading. 

‘ Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde. Tome I. 
Partie I.’—This is the best of the many imita- 
tions of the German Conversations- Lexicon that 
has yet appeared. It is an Encyclopedia, de- 
signed, not for the use of students or scholars, 
but for persons engaged in the ordinary avoca- 
tions of life, who want leisure to pursue deep 
researches into the arts or sciences ; but who, at 
the same time, desire to know something about 
the literary, political, or scientific subjects, dis- 
cussed in the common periodicals, and in the 
ordinary conversations of educated men. The 
work contains just enough of information for 
this purpose, and not a particle more. None of 
the scientific articles will teach the subject to a 
student, but they will direct him to the works 








where the best information may be found. On 
subjects of Literature and Art, there is very 
little discussion of principles, but the questions 
to which they have given rise are fairly stated, 
and references are made to the works in which 
they are more fully elucidated. 

‘* The fundamental unity of the work,” say 
its editors, “ is history,’”’—and this we regard as 
the chief excellence of their plan. No other 
system would allow of such brevity, without de- 
generating into obscurity. The execution of 
the design deserves great praise; the articles, 
‘On Hebrew Antiquities,’ by Michael Ben, ‘ On 
the Mohammedan History,’ by Reinaud, and 
‘On General Oriental Subjects,’ by Klaproth, 
are of very superior merit: modern politics are 
treated in a most amusing manner, perhaps with 
too great a spice of ultra-liberalism in some 
instances, but generally in a spirit of candour 
and impartiality. ‘Though we cannot recommend 
the work to men of letters or men of science, 
for whom, indeed, it is professedly not intended, 
we think that there could scarcely be a more 
useful addition to the library of the merchant, 
the tradesman, or the professional man, who 
wishes, without any great waste of time or labour, 
to acquire a general notion of literary and sci- 
entific matters. 

‘ M‘Gregor’s Stories from the History of Ireland? 
—These stories are written with the benevolent 
design of turning nurseries into Brunswick 
Clubs, and poisoning youthful minds by party 
misrepresentations. The style, however, always 
cumbrous, and frequently vulgar, will prevent 
the circulation of the poison, for no child, un- 
less as a task, will ever read a dozen lines of 
the volume. 

‘Sea Burking, by Samuel Seaworthy.’—This 
work seems written to prove that most of our 
losses at sea are occasioned by the premium 
which insurance obliquely gives for the destruc- 
tion of ships: we dislike the spirit in which 
some parts of the work is written, though there 
are wholesome things in it. 

* Taxation of the British Empire, by R. Mont- 
gomery Martin.’—This is a subject too weighty 
for our handling, and certainly cannot be dis- 
cussed in a paragraph. Any one who desires to 
know in what way the taxes on all matters of 
convenience, utility, and elegance, press upon 
him, will find what he wants in Mr. Martin’s 
book: he will find more—a vast deal of infor- 
mation, and some valuable remarks. 

‘ Facts, not Fables, by C. Williams.’ —Of these 
facts there are fifty: without much labour, the 
ingenious author has induced them to do ali the 
duties of the most elaborate and imaginative 
fables; he promises more, and we hope he will 
remember his promise. 

‘ Hall’s Trigonometry.’—This little work con- 
tains as much of analytic trigonometry as is 
necessary for students of physical science ; it is 
written with care, and will be found very useful 
to those for whose use it is designed. 

‘Chiesman’s Arithmetical Repository.’—We 
have some hundreds of introductions to arith- 
metic in the English language, and not a good 
one among them. Had the author of the pre- 
sent work pursued the excellent plan which he 
has sketched in his own preface, he would have 
conferred a great benefit on the rising genera- 
tion; but unfortunately, contrary to his own 
principles, he has followed the system of his 
predecessors. 

‘The Well-spent Hour, a Tale.’—This is the 
second English edition of a clever and valuable 
American work—can we give it higher com- 
mendation ? 

‘ Visits to an Infant School.’—If our children 
go astray, it is not for lack of instructors. This 
small volume was prepared for the immediate 
use of the authoress’s dear little nephews and 
nieces—it may be useful to cousins, provided 
they are young enough. 








‘ Cruikshank versus Agnew.’—This is a smart 
squib, with some clever cuts. 

‘ The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol. XIII 
—There are moral and pious allusions enough 
in this little work: a few directions in domestic 
economy would mingle very gracefully with them. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


FILICAJA’S “ITALIA, ITALIA.” 
TRANSLATED BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Iraia, oh! Italia! thou, so graced 

With ill-starr’d beauty, which to thee hath been 

A dower, whose fatal splendour may be traced 

In the deep graven sorrows of thy mien; 

Oh! that more strength, or fewer charms were 
thine! 

That those might fear thee more, or love thee 
less, 

Who seem to worship at thy radiant shrine, 

Then pierce thee with the death-pang’s bitter- 
ness ! 

Not then would foreign hosts have drain’d the 
tide 

Of that Eridanus thy blood hath dyed ; 

Nor from the Alps would legions, still renewed, 

Pour down; nor wouldst thou wield an alien 
brand, 

And fight thy battles with the stranger’s hand, 

Still, still a slave, victorious or subdued! 





JACQUEMONT, THE INDIAN TRAVELLER, 

[The following sketch of the scientific travels of Vic- 
tor Jacquemont, whose premature death in India was 
announced a short time since in the Atheneum, is from 
the pen of M. Prosper Merimee, the author of ‘ The 
Plays of Clara Gazul,’ &c. The family of Jacquemont 
are, it appears, preparing his correspondence for pub- 
lication ; but before the appearance of that work, some 
account of his journey, and of the numberless difficulties 
he had to encounter, will, no doubt, prove interesting.] 

In 1828, Jacquemont, then attached to the 
Garden of Plants, as Voyageur Naturaliste, was 
charged with a mission to India, the object of 
which was to collect for that establishment, ob- 
jects of natural history, and to form geological 
and botanical collections. 

Had he not proceeded beyond Delhi, he might 
still have rendered great service to science, but 
he was desirous to do much more; and it was 
towards the north of India that he directed his 
views. ‘The difficulties of an expedition of this 
nature had discouraged some of the most enter- 
prising travellers, but he felt himself strong in 
perseverance and courage. The natural history 
of India is yet but little known ; and that little is 
confined exclusively to the territories occupied 
by the English. It may be said that the north of 
India is altogether unknown to men of science. 
A few travellers, the greater number of whom 
have been military officers in the service of the 
East India Company, have penetrated in diffe- 
rent directions towards the north of the English 
possessions, but these expeditions have been 
without any scientific results, from the want of 
the necessary qualifications in the travellers, and 
particularly from the brief and rapid manner in 
which they traversed those regions. 

The territories of the Company are bounded 
on the north by the Chinese Empire, into which 
no foreigner is permitted to enter, and on the 
north-west by the Pendjab. The mountains of 
Himmalaya, which divide Thibet and Tartary 
from India, and which extend to the Pendjab, are 
inhabited by barbarous hordes, ina state of per- 
petual warfare with their neighbours. Here 
every enterprising individual, who can collect 
around him a hundred bandits, acknowledges 
no longer a master, but may, like Attila, style 
himself the enemy of mankind. It was the geo- 
logical structure and the natural productions of 
these mountains, that Jacquemont undertook to 
examine. On first penetrating into these regions, 
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hitherto considered inaccessible, he thus ex- 
pressed himself: — 

“It would be absolutely impossible for a 
European of my profession, to travel in this 
country, in any other way than that which 
I have adopted. I recollect certain counsels 
which were kindly given me by persons who 
had seen a little corner of the East, and ac- 
cording to whom, nothing was easier than to 
travel with heavy baggage through all Asia: it 
was only necessary to join a caravan of mer- 
chants, &c. &c. All this was mere romance. 
The merchants, it is true, make their way every 
where, (nevertheless, from Cachemire to Tehe- 
ran, and even from Masched, they go through 
Lahore, Delhi, Bombay, Bouschir, Shiraz, &c., 
without passing, and for good reasons, through 
Caboulistan.) The petty oriental princes, though 
they rob them, yet do it with a reasonable dis- 
cretion. ‘They look upon them as geese that lay 
golden eggs, but, unlike the fabled possessor of 
that precious bird, they do not kill them, but 
only insist upon their dropping some of their 
precious burden. But the mere traveller who 
passes, never to return, is stripped of his last 
rag: European travellers are of course num- 
bered in this last category, and can claim no 
privilege. 

“ Justice, in him who has the power of being 
unjust, is looked upon in this country as some- 
thing miraculous. In all the dominions of the 
Viceroy of Cachemire, there is no kind of tribu- 
nal where differences between individuals can 
be settled with any approach to equity; but 
within the last month several litigants, some of 
whom came from a great distance, have applied 
to me to act as arbitrator. They speak of my 
adaoloutte (justice), and this, I confess, has not 
a little pleased me.” 

Jacquemont wrote this letter in the mountains 
of Cachemire, into which he had penetrated 
after the most incredible labours. On leaving 
France, about the middle of the year 1828, he 
sailed for Calcutta, where he met with the kind- 
est reception from the Governor General, Lord 
William Bentinck, whose powerful friendship 
proved of the greatest service to him. He re- 
mained in Calcutta till he had made himself 
master ofthe Persian and Hindostanee languages, 
without which, it would have been impossible 
to hope for any useful result from his expedi- 
tion—he also, while there, acquired all the 
necessary information with regard to the man- 
ners and customs of the countries he was about 
to visit. He then set out for Delhi, from whence 
he directed his course towards the Upper Him- 
malaya and Thibet. There is no doubt, that this 
excursion will lead to the most advantageous 
scientific results. The geological structure of 
the Himmalaya Mountzins was a problem, the 
solution of which, it was feared, could only be 
known at a very distant period. The collections 
of minerals, &c. brought from these regions by 
Jacquemont, will put an end to many doubts 
upon this point, and destroy, it may be expected, 
several ingenious hypotheses. How deeply is 
it to be regretted, that he did not live to publish 
the result of his arduous labours. 

After having advanced some days journey 
into the Chinese possessions, Jacquemont re- 
turned to Delhi, to put his collections in order, 
and then set out for the Pendjab. Rundjet-Sing, 
the king of that country, the only Indian prince 
whose territories the English have not invaded, 
or whom they have not forced to accept their 
protection, received Jacquemontas Charlemagne 
may be supposed to have received the learned 
men sent him by Haroun-Al-Raschid. He 
appeared to forget, with regard to Jacque- 
mont, the jealous mistrust so prevalent amongst 
the orientals; he treated him with the greatest 
distinction, made him several rich presents, and 
furnished him with all the means necessary to 
travel through his dominions, with as much 





safety as is possible in a country swarming with 
petty princes, who dispute, and often set at de- 
fiance the authority of the nominal sovereign. 
The extract of a letter from Jacquemont, which 
I shall add to this notice, contains some inter- 
esting particulars, relating to this country and 
its inhabitants. 

After a lengthened sojourn in Labore and 
Cachemire, and after several excursions among 
the mountains and vallies of that kingdom, Jac- 
quemont returned to the possessions of the East 
India Company. He first stopped at Poonah, 
where he was for some time detained by illness. 
He recovered, however, sufficiently to continue 
his journey; but his health was evidently un- 
dermined by the extraordinary fatigues he had 
undergone. The sudden change of climate had 
developed in his system the germs of that liver 
compiaint, so fatal to Europeans. His bodily 
strength was already exhausted, and he was 
supported only by the rare energy of his mind. 

On leaving Poonah he visited the island 
of Salsetta; and the scorching heat and the 
pestilential miasma of its forests completed the 
ruin of his constitution. Ile perceived, but too 
late, that the fatal blow was struck. He ar- 
rived at Bombay towards the end of October 
1832; and the day after his arrival he was 
obliged to keep his bed. Immediately, and 
with his usual self-possession, he began to pre- 
pare himself for death. His first care was to 
take all possible precautions for the preservation 
of his collections of natural history and his 
manuscripts: he then took leave of his family 
in a letter, in which all sense of his own suffer- 
ings seems to have been forgotten, while en- 
deavouring to console those whom his death was 
about to leave desolate. After thirty days of 
sickness, Jacquemont breathed his last at the 
age of thirty-one, on the 7th December, 1832. 
During the whole course of his illness he re- 
ceived the most touching proof of kindness from 
several Englishmen, to whom he had no other 
introduction than his reputation; and yet by 
whom he was treated as an old and cherished 
friend. 

There never was a man better fitted than 
Jacquemont to accomplish the perilous mission 
with which he was charged: his numerous and 
varied acquirements, his passion for study, his 
love of science, and, above all, his presence of 
mind in the most dificult circumstances,—these 
qualities, so necessary to a traveller, he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. Courage in him 
was instinctive: he had no fool-hardy temerity; 
but he seemed scarcely to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of danger. ‘his arose from his never 
having met with any which could stagger or 
confuse the firmness of his mind. Severe to- 
wards himself, he was full of indulgence for 
others; though possessed of the most exquisite 
tact for the perception of the ridiculous, he 
often reminded me of Lucian’s stoical philoso- 
pher, Menippus—but a Menippus full of kind- 
ness and true sensibility. His travels—his 
scientific labours—will render his name cele- 
brated amongst the learned of all countries: and 
his friends will never forget the grace and fervid 
originality of his mind, the nobleness of his 
character, or his devotedness to those whom 
he loved. 


The following is the extract from the letter 
before referred to. It is dated 
Pergunnah Canneradge, in the Moun- 
tains of Cachemire, on the Banks of 
the Pohour, Sept. 6, 1831. 

At Bondepoor, whilst I was dissecting some 
of the larger inha .itants of the air, the fields, 
and the waters, I was informed of the arrival, 
near my camp, of a Vakil, or envoyé, of the king 
of Little Thibet, and of a Mountain Chief in 
the neighbourhood, who was in open war with 
the government of Cachemire. The first brought, 
as I was told, to my lordship, presents from the 





king his master, Ahmed-Chah; the latter came 
merely to pay me homage. He was accompa- 
nied by two hundred mountaineers—a circum- 
stance that very much annoyed me. I, however, 
put on a good countenance, and ordered that 
they should be detained at some distance until 
I was ready to give them audience. I forthwith 
resumed my European clothes, and seated my- 
self majestically upon my chair, under a kind 
of canopy, got up hastily for the occasion. 
Blankets were spread upon the floor, and near 
me was put down a privileged carpet. All our 
company stood up in two lines, many of them 
more ragged than any of the poorest people you 
see in the streets of Paris; anu when I was 
satisfied with the arrangement of this court 
ceremony, the Mussulman officers belonging to 


| my escort went to seek the Thibetian. 


The plenipotentiary, in look and costume, 
resembled one of the most common-place melo- 
dramatic brigands. He made me all the salaams 
which I formerly made the Grand Mogul; and 


| on his knees presented me with the letter of 





his king, written in Persian, and filled with 
roses, narcissuses, and basilics, which were 
flowering perpetually in the garden of his 
friendship for me, which occupied the entire 
heart of his majesty. Ahmed-Chah had received 
my answer to his first communication. He 
informed me this time, that, in order to gratify 
me, he had caused a battu throughout all his 
mountains, and that, though the season was not 
proper for hunting, they had taken forty animals 
alive, but the greater number wounded. Unfor- 
tunately, they almost all died after a few days 
captivity, and he sent me the only two survivors. 
The letter also enumerated the objects which 
he offered me as a Khelah—that is, a robe of 
honour. This robe was composed of several 
large blocks of rock crystal, eight huge sacks 
of dried fruits, two young antelopes alive, and 
a piece of the same stuff which his Thibetian 
Majesty wears, and which is made of the down 
of a certain species of antelope. He described 
the envoyé as having been his Vizier for thirty 
years—a man in whom he placed the utmost 
confidence—in fine, his second self. Aga- 
Cheragh-Ali-Chah (not to omit any of the titles 
of this singular diplomatic personage, ) hastened 
to let me know that he was intrusted with a 
peculiarly confidential mission ; but seeing me 
surrounded by so many persons, he merely said 
that he had to consult me relative to a disease 
with which the Rajah his master was afflicted. 
I begged him to inform me of the nature of it 
at once, that 1 might have the more time to con- 
sider the means of cure; but he answered that 
it was a disease which could only be spoken of 
behind the curtains. The invention was not a 
bad one to get rid of those present, and bring 
about a private conversation. He afterwards 
came to me for the purpose, but was so much 
under the influence of opium, that all he was 
able to tell me was, that his master was pas- 
sionately in love with the English, (whom he 
had never seen, and who are three hundred 
leagues distant from the boundaries of his puny 
empire); that he was the humblest of their 
servants; that his country was theirs, &c. I 
replied to him, that I had a most furious passion 
for his master Ahmed-Chah; and that I was, 
with all the tulips, narcissuses, and roses in the 
world, his inviolable friend, &c. It was evident 
that the good man took me for a secret agent 
of the East India Company. 

Two men belonging to the suite of this am- 
bassador had died of cold on the journey, an- 
other had his arm broken, and one of the horses 
had fallen to the bottom of a precipice. But 
Cheragh-Ali-Chah felt himself so revivified by 
the sun of my presence, that he expressed his 
conviction, that if he had brought his two dead 
men and the horse along with him, they would 
have been resuscitated by my looks—in fine, 
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he served me up a dish of oriental flattery suf- 
ficient to satisfy the most craving appetite for 
that unsubstantial food. 

The mountain chief was afterwards introduced 
—he was a man of a fine commanding form, 
perfectly well made, and with a mild and cheer- 
ful expression of countenance. I should have 
taken a great fancy to him, but for the troop of 
two hundred rascals that formed his train; and 
even in spite of these disagreeable adjuncts, 
I could not help being pleased with hin—I 
hastened, however, through prudence, to assure 
him of the friendly sentiments I entertained for 
him. I told him that I was the friend of the 
oppressed, and a promoter of peace; that I 
deeply deplored the state of perpetual strife and 
anxiety in which he lived; and that if he would 
promise me to keep quiet for the future, I would 
request of Rundjet-Sing the release of one of his 
wives and his daughters, who were kept prisoners 
in Cachemire. He told me his story, which 
was not a little affecting; and certainly I shall 
not forget the promise I made him, when I 
again see Rundjet-Sing ; but I am convinced 
that the surest means he could adopt to get 
back his wife and daughters, would be to take 
me prisoner, and lodge me in his mountain 
fortress; and I am grateful to him for having 
allowed me to remain the uncertain instrument 
of their liberty, instead of making me the cer- 
tain pledge for it, which he might have done. 
At first my intention was to visit his mountains ; 
but after what I learned of his story, I deemed 
it not prudent to put his sense of justice to too 
severe a trial, so I determined yesterday to con- 
tinue my march along the lake, without explor- 
ing the vallies that descend towards it. 

Dellaveur Millik (so my new friend was 
called) accompanied me to the borders of a 
wide torrent that forms the boundary of his 
contested territory. I did not wish, for his 
safety, that he should advance any farther, 
and | was going to tell him so, when he dis- 
mounted from his horse to take leave of me. 
He observed with a smile, that there were no 
two better guns, nor guns which could kill at a 
greater distance, than those borne by the two 
mountaineers who constantly marched at each 
side of his horse; and that there was no keener- 
edged sabre, nor swifter horse, than those be- 
longing to himself. Never shall I forget the 
face and form of this man; the one was so hand- 
some and good-humoured, and the other so 
picturesque—Sir Walter Scott could have ima- 
gined nothing finer. 





FASHION IN LITERATURE. 


A people so mutable as the Europeans, and 
so fashionable as the English, must have, of 
course, changes in the fashion of their litera- 
ture, as well as their dress. In all matters of 
enjoyment there are two sorts of beauty—the 
eternal, which is inseparable from our nature, 
and the transient, which belongs to fashion. 
Some writers go so far as to say, that all beauty 
depends on caprice. I think they are wrong. 
In this paper, however, I am not going to 
enter into uny metaphysical analysis, nor do 
I propose to descant on fashions generally; I 
wish merely to treat of fashion in literature, 
illustrating, as I may, by any other fashions. 
Dress has three objects,—the decency of cover- 
ing, the comfort of warmth, and the grace of 
ornament. ‘The two first points are presently 
settled, the third only fluctuates; but, on what 
principle it fluctuates no mortal knows. It 
is needless to ask, for no one can tell, why 
a dress that is very becoming in 1820 should 
be very unbecoming in 1840,—But so it is. 
Thus also it is in literature. Take up the 
magazines, any one of them, which were in no 
small abundance during the latter half of the 
last century, and, passing over those papers which 





are confessedly of a temporary nature, attempt 
to read some of those which delineate human 
character, or discuss topics of universal and 
perpetual interest; and if you are yourself an 
occasional contributor to existing magazines, 
you will turn up your eyes with wonder, and 
forthwith please yourself with the vain thought, 
that a vast improvement has taken place in 
literary taste and literary production. A change 
has taken place, certainly; but whether an im- 
provement, is questionable. The writers and 
readers of those days were as well pleased with 
themselves and with one another, as are the 
writers and readers of these days; but their 
fashions are gone by, and ours are going. It 
will never do to say that the standard of lite- 
rary excellence was lower heretofore than it 
is now. Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, John- 
son, and many others of minor but not con- 
temptible reputation, lived in the last cen- 
tury. Are the existing giants of literature 
superior to these men? Or are the multitudi- 
nous writers of the present day more nearly on 
a level with the greatest, than were the scribes 
of the last century? I think not. For one 
author that is made by nature there are hun- 
dreds made by imitation; and if the imitators 
have a tolerable knack of catching the fashion 
of the day, they may shine for a while, like 
bubbles in a summer shower, and will go out 
as soon. When gilt articles and gold ones are 
first made, the difference between them is not 
so great as after a little wear; and, as in trinket 
shops you may see gilded goods said to be of a 
gold pattern, so publishers frequently put forth 
books merely gilded, and of a gold pattern. 
This is not always detected at first sight. 

The currency of living authors depends much 
on fashion; but the permanency of the deceased, 
on sterling merit and true talent. A recollec- 
tion at this moment occurs to me, illustrating 
what I have written. Some years ago I was 
in a library with a gentleman of some taste 
and talent, but more of a reader than a writer. 
He was amusing himself with looking into some 
old magazines; one of them bent him down, 
for a while, in a frowning absorption of atten- 
tion; at length he started up, and put the book 
into my hands, saying, ‘ Here is a paper in this 
magazine far superior to the periodical essays 
of that day.” I read the paper, and thought 
that I had read it before; I had, as I soon dis- 
covered, for it was from Dr. Johnson’s Idler. 
In all probability, the readers of the magazine, 
when it was first published, thought more 
highly of this paper than they did of any other 
in the number; but to them the difference 
was not so great as it appeared to us who live 
in another age and under a change of fashion. 
So, as fashion changes, the gilding wears off, 
but the pure gold remains ever the same. 

For present popularity, besides talent, there 
is required great tact, and a certain kind of 
dexterity to make talent tell. Mere fashion, 
without some talent, will do nothing; but it is 
astonishing how far a little talent will be made 
to go by one who has fashion at heart and the 
fashions by heart. So when you look back to 
the records of bygone literature, you will find 
that writers of whom we now think nothing, or 
next to nothing, had some degree of celebrity 
in their day, and were thought very pretty fel- 
lows. Nay, more than this, you shall see in- 
stances of persons gaining a reputation which 
will not last them for life: poor Dr. Wolcot, 
the once celebrated Peter Pindar, lamented to 
a friend that he had outlived his immortality. 
To carry on a little farther the parallel between 
gold and genius, we may observe, that as there 
are various degrees of excellence of workman- 
ship in gilded articles which imitate gold, so 
there are degrees of goodness among inferior 
writers, who, not possessing the high rank of 
genius, yet seem nearly to approach it. Such 





a man, under favourable circumstances, and in 
the hands of judicious publishers, may, for a 
time, enjoy a pleasant kind of temporary im- 
mortality; nor is he to be accused of vanity, if 
he should, on the strength of that success, please 
himself with the hope of living beyond his fel- 
lows, and partaking of the glory of what may be 
called a posthumous immortality. 

In addition to the fashion of literature, which 
affords a kind of artificial and transient success 
there is also the literature of fashion, which 
contributes greatly to a momentary fame. 
By this I mean that kind of literature which 
has for its sole topic, the manners, talk, dress, 
cookery, and gossip of persons of great opu- 
lence or high rank and fashion. He who can 
write fluently on these subjects, is secure of 
some kind of attention, but then it is of a 
very ephemeral and evanescent nature in- 
deed ; for fashions change so rapidly, that a tale 
of fashionable life, which to-day may be ad- 
mired, may to-morrow become as superannuated 
and insipid as the Bellman’s verses of last 
Christmas. There is, to be sure, a certain sort 
of dandyism, or puppyism, mixed up with a 
tom-tawdry style of hyper-super-double-extra 
superfineness, in which the’writer seems to be 
treating the, whole universe with a profound 
contempt, and this goes a great way to procure 
for him a transient respect,—he seems thereby 
to be so superbly clever: and, then, if he be 
philosophical as well as fashionable—intermin- 
gling Tattersals and the Portico, Jerry Abershaw 
and Lucretius, Plato and Dick Turpin, Beau 
Brummel and Socrates—he becomes absolutely 
irresistible, and splendidly psychological. But 
the element of immortality is not there,—a new 
species of dandyism springs up, and they, who 
were as graceful as swans between twenty and 
thirty, look as silly as geese between thirty and 
forty. Writers of this description always exist, 
but unfortunately they are so exquisitely ephe- 
meral, that their very skins scarcely remain to 
serve as scarecrows to a succeeding generation ; 
and thus it is that every age has its supply of 
such curiosities. A true critic, desirous of form- 
ing for himself, and for the age in which he lives, 
a right view of literary merit, would do well to 
give himself diligently to the study of the in- 
fluence of fashion on literary productions. The 
accidents must perish, the essence only will re- 
main. 

We have had two great men in our day,— 
they are both gone. ‘There was, however, about 
Lord Byron a great deal more of the accidental 
than there was about Sir Walter Scott. Lord 
Byron’s personal history gave a great impulse to 
his popularity, and made him to be very loudly 
talked about; but posterity will care not a rush 
for his undomestic domesticities, and they will 
not care two straws for the curl of his lip, and 
they will heed not at all the chariness with 
which he nursed his own lordliness, and the 
contempt which he cast upon royalty. While 
Lord Byron lived he was in a passion with the 
world: fits ofamiableness, however, are constantly 
breaking out, even as martyrs in the midst of 
their agonies have been known tolaugh, and joke, 
and make sport. He was not full of contradic- 
tions, but he abounded in antagonisms, which 
the world calls contradictions: none so gloomy 
as he in Childe Harold, none so gracefully light 
as he in Don Juan;—none so desirous of the 
world’s praise, none so careless of its censure; 
—none so unkind, none so kind;—he was all 
passion, and only to be rightly apprehended by 
one all philosophy. Socrates should have been 
his Boswell, and then the ‘ Life of Dr. Johnsen’ 
would have been only a second-rate book. In 
a word, I know of no better topic for a philo- 
sophic critic, than that he should endeavour to 
investigate the essence and accident of Lord 
Byron’s genius. 
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[We continue our abridged translations from Heine’s 
Series of Essays on German Literature and Men of 


Letters. ] 
SCHELLING, HEGEL, &c. 

Schelling’s is a name that merits our most 
serious attention. He produced one of the most 
important revolutions in the intellectual world 
of Germany. But we must take care not to 
confound the Schelling of the present with the 
Schelling of the past. They are exceedingly 
different persons. His renown of old proceeded 
from his being the first to attack the idealism 
of Fichte. 

Fichte has acquired a great name from the 
eulogiums of Madame de Staél. However the 
man may have deserved this, his philosophical 
system scarcely did so. It was one merely 
imagined in opposition to the French school, 
then dominant. When materialism became the 
creed of the Parisians, there sprung up from 
rivalry in Germany a school—a philosophy, 
that denied the existence of matter altogether, 
admitting only that of spirit. Thus, brute ma- 
terialism on one side of the Rhine, fantastic 
spiritualism on the other, gave fiercely the 
mutual lie—and both with equal truth, there 
being, perhaps, equal. absurdity in the two ex- 
aggerations. 

At this time, Schelling had the good fortune 
to appear, with the creed and language of com- 
mon sense, declaring that both parties were 
right, and both wrong—that spirit existed, and 
matter also. On the strength of this, Schel- 
ling became a great man. Every other philo- 
sophic reputation in Germany grew pale before 
his. As it required, however, no divine spark 
of genius to make such a discovery, Schelling 
could not Jong retain his pre-eminence. Hegel 
appeared—Hegel, a true prince of intellect, 
in whose presence Schelling, in his turn, was 
eclipsed. Hegel, in fact, became dictator in 
the literary world, and Schelling, dethroned, 
mediatised as a philosopher, quitted the enlight- 
ened world of the north for the bigot darkness 
of Munich. It was there that I last saw Schel- 
ling, dealing forth expressions of envious disdain 
against Hegel, complaining that the latter had 
stolen all his ideas. “They are all mine—my 
ideas,” was the burden of poor Schelling’s 
lamentation. 

Mutual jealousy pitted these celebrated men 
against each other. Whilst Schelling at Munich, 
the great head-quarters of Catholicism, preaches 
for the restoration of the ancient faith, and finds 
all philosophy vain that doth not ally itself with 
Rome; Hegel, stationed at Berlin, upholds the 
Protestant doctrine, and dates his philosophy 
from the Reformation. 

From this account it will be seen, that Ger- 
man philosophy, like everything else, has en- 
listed its mysticism and high views in the mean 
service of religious and political party. It has 
clipped its wings, broken its wand, and become 
an every-day common-place philosophy. In 
France and England critics speak of the Ger- 
mans as dreamers and Platonists, moon-struck 
writers; and they lament, at times, the unfor- 
tunate influence of our mysticism on the sober 
rationality of ancient metaphysicians. Alas! 
they, who make this complaint, know not Ger- 
many as itis. They speak of Kant, his taste, 
and his times. They are ignorant that, since 
Schelling, German philosophy has completely 
changed its character. Of old, our philosophers 
set out with the simplicity of pilgrims in search 
of the origin of knowledge. Poor, self-denying, 
unambitious, they thought, and wrote, and rea- 
soned in their garrets, But the German philo- 
sophers of to-day are no such Platos, nor intel- 
lectual Quixotes. They set sail upon no sea of 
ideal abstractions; they merely look for reasons 
to justify what exists. Wearing the livery of 
men in power, our present men are philosophers 
of state, troubling their heads little about meta- 
physic truth, but exerting their talents to give 





force and speciousness to the system of govern- 
ment which happens to pay and flatter them. 
Thus Hegel, Professor at Berlin, has taken the 
dogmatism of the Evangelical Protestants as the 
central point of his philosophy : Schelling, Pro- 
fessor at Munich, does not shrink in his lectures 
from justifying the most extravagant maxims 
and pretensions of Roman Catholicism. 

From philosophy let us pass to the poets, 
which it generates. Schelling’s resuscitation of 
the natural system, his proofs of the existence 
and spirituality of material nature, acted as a 
source of inspiration to numbers of poets. ‘The 
two most remarkable of these were ceitaix!ly 
Novalis and Hoffman. The former was a tender 
mystic, that took external nature, as it were, for 
a mistress, and dreamed away his life in rapt 
contemplation. Hoffman, on the contrary, 
evoked phantasm and devilry, where Novalis saw 
but angels and celestial forms. The one peopled 
the earth from above, the other from below. 
Hoffman was once exceedingly popular in Ger- 
many: he is no longer so. His extravagance 
wearied the public taste. 

There is one great point of resemblance be- 
tween Hoffman and Novalis ; the poetry of both 
was a disease. Hence, it was said, that to judge 
of them, belonged to the physician rather than 
the critic. The rosy tint that colours the writ- 
ings of Novalis, is not the hue of health, but 
rather the flush of consumption. Whilst the 
purple tint that lights up the ‘ Fantastic Tales’ 
of Hofiman, proceeds more from the fire of 
fever, than from that of genius. 

Novalis was born in 1772, and died at twenty- 
nine. A lady, to whom he was much attached, 
died of consumption, and this influenced his 
every ideas He himself died of the same dis- 
order, leaving unfinished his beautiful romance 
of ‘ Henry of Ofterdingen.’ Ofterdingen was the 
famous Minnesinger; who sustained the dange- 
rous poetic combat at Eisenach with Klingsohr of 
Hungary. The vanquished was to lose his head. 

Somehow or other, both Novalis and Hoff- 
man are associated in my mind with two sisters, 
who, though you may smile at their sphere of 
life, were intellectual creatures. ‘The youngest 
and loveliest was called Sophia. She lived with 
her sister, who was mistress of the post-house 
some leagues from Gottingen. The latter was 
a jovial fat woman, with vermillion cheeks, and 
preponderant bust, and with such stiff circum- 
vallation and chevaux de frise of starched lace, 
that she was like a moving fortress, and, indeed, 
quite a Gibraltar. This woman, so practical, 
so active, such a housewife, had one dominant 
pleasure; it was to read Hoffman. In his vo- 
lumes she found the genius calculated to excite 
and please her rude nature. On the contrary, 
her pale and tender sister shrunk from even the 
sight of one of Hoffman’s volumes. She was 
delicate as a sensitive plant, and her words were 
so harmonious, so imaginative, that they were 
very poesy. She wrote, too, and beautifully, in 
the style of Novalis. One of her compositions 
has remained in my memory; it was a colloquy 
between the last rose of the season, the last 
lamp of the night, and a wild swan. At morn- 
ing’s rise, the leaves fall from the rose, the lamp 
expires, and the swan flies away to the south. 

In Hanover, there are many wild swans who 
set off in autumn on the wing, and pass the 
winter in Africa. I remember our finding one 
dead, with the fragment of an arrow in its breast; 
and Blumenbach asserted, that the arrow was 
an African weapon. 

In the autumn of 1828, I returned from the 
south, and passed the post-house near Gottin- 
gen, where dwelt the sisters. My robust lady 
was sadly changed. Fortress she was stiil, but 
a fortress sacked. My acquaintance Piper, 
the postillion, told me, that even Hoffman 
had ceased to delight her, and that brandy has 
supplied his placee Nothing more simple ; 





brandy was ever at hand, whilst Hoffman's 
novels were to be sought, four leagues off, in 
the circulating library of Dauerlich. The pos- 
tillion, Piper, was a fellow short and sour as 
if he drank vinegar. Yet he showed emotion 
when he spoke of Sophia: “She was an an- 
gel, an angel already, for she could not live.” 
And Piper, as he uttered this, kicked the 
ducks of the farm-yard with his thick boots, in 
order to hide his feelings. The house itself had 
decayed, like the sisters. Once white and gay, 
it had grown of a sickly yellow, and the very 
walls were wrinkled. Carriages lay broken in 
the yard, and on a broken perch hung up a 
postillion’s dripping scarlet jacket to dry. So- 
phia appeared at the window. She was reading 
a volume. It was the ‘ Ofterdingen’ of Novalis. 
She had never ceased to read this volume, and 
she now spent on it almost her last moments. 
She was pale and dying. I took her hands, 
asked her how she was. In answer, she merely 
pointed to a little knoll in the neighbouring 
cemetery, visible from the window.—There she 
now reposes. The volume which she then read, 
the ‘ Ofterdingen’ of Novalis, now lies before 
me, and recalls her. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG, THE 
SCHOOL OF CAKLSRUHE, ETC. 
Heidelberg, June 22. 

You may perceive by the date, that I am at 
Heidelberg. I have, however, hitherto been too 
busily engaged in exploring the beautiful valley 
of the Neckar, and the all-romantic labyrinths 
of the old Castle of the Electors Palatine, to 
permit the penning of a line. It is now pouring 
with rain, and having sent for a buok that would 
afford some insight into the ways and studies 
of the University, I have received Anzerge der 
Vorlesungen, welche in Universitat zu Heidelberg, 
§c.—a list of two hundred lectures. Twenty 
are dedicated to Theology. Of these, the first is 
a daily lecture, by Paulus, introductory to such 
studies ; then, divers are.explanatory of ditierent 
books of the Old and New Testament; two or 
three on dogmatic ‘Theology ; and one on Prac- 
tical ditto; one on Ethics; and one on Church 
history. The identity and harmony betwixt 
rational and christian morality is expounded by 
Professor Schwartz, and is, perhaps, the most 
striking sign of the spirit in which religion is 
taught, in Germany, to its future ministers and 
preachers. Pass we next to Law, for which 
Heidelberg is considered a famous school. I 
reckon forty-four courses of lectures, and fifteen 
professors. Of these there are three which treat 
exclusively of the method and arrangement of 
legal science; two courses are devoted to natu- 
ral law; eight to Roman jurisprudence and its 
history; two to international law; four to the 
general law of Germany and its confederation. 
The laws relative to religion, to Catholic and 
Protestant rights, are expounded by two pro- 
fessors, one of either sect: the feudal law has its 
professor ; the Code Napoleon another. The 
teacher most in repute, is Mittelmayer, Presi- 
dent of the present Baden House of Commons, 
and, at the same time, supposed to lecture here 
two or three times a day on Deutsches Privat 
Recht—on civil andcriminal process; duties, that 
he reconciles as well as he can, by running back- 
wards and forwards between this and Carls- 
ruhe. Universally, indeed, the class of profes- 
sors at the German universities, is what the 
bar is in other countries, the nursery of political 
character. Were we to erase the names of pro- 
fessors from the representative assemblies of the 
German states, we should, at one stroke, extin- 
guish their talent and their weight. But the 
professional body here forms a high court of 
appeal in judicial matters. They form a kind of 
Chancery bench, a junction, which gives them, 
as you may well suppose, a vast influence, and 
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invests them with a degree of sanctity and re- 
spect, which, at least, our teachers have not. 

In Medicine, I count upwards of thirty courses 
of lectures. Of the medical professors, Tiede- 
mann, who teaches anatomy, is by far the most 
celebrated. They call him supreme in Germany. 
The king of Prussia offered him a larger income 
and honours, to seduce him from Heidelberg, 
but in vain. 

Philosophy, which includes all beyond the 
three named faculties, and is applied equally to 
astronomy, Roman antiquities, and logic, has 
twelve ordinary, and as many extraordinary 
professors. The most renowned are Kreuzer, 
for the classics, and Schloper, for history: the 
former, every way worthy of his great reputa- 
tion; the latter, very well read, I dare say, but 
rather behind the advanced march of ideas in 
this walk of science, in France at least—for 
in England, I am afraid, the philosophy of his- 
tory is less advanced, as a science, than even in 
Germany. The only book there seems to be 
Miller’s Philosophy of History, a most stupid 
affair; whilst France has Guizot, Lerminier, 
and a host of distinguished names; and Berlin 
at least has Hegel. What a sh There are 
chairs of history in all the English universities, 
but not a historian to fill them. 

In the town of Heidelberg itself, I have been 
rather disappointed. It has not in the least a 
collegiate appearance; indeed, there is not a 
building in the town, that could ever be mis- 
taken for a university, except, perhaps, the old 
gloomy stables, walled in and towered, of the 
Electors Palatine. ‘The students, too, are by 
no means that wild, unceuth, bearded race, 
which they are represented. On the contrary, 
they are well behaved, well kempt, and rather 
dandyish than the contrary. But for the eternal 
pipe, and now and then the scar occasioned by a 
sword-blow in the face, I can see nought that 
would distinguish, or sink them below the gentle- 
man commoner of Oxford or Cambridge. But 
the unsparing, and sometimes impertinent, re- 
marks of English tourists have done good in 
this respect. Capt. Hall and Mrs. ‘Trollope 
have had, I understand, potent influence in 
reforming certain uncouth habits of the Ame- 
ricans; and certain of our strictures on the Ger- 
man universities have reached them, and have 
been felt. At Heidelberg. every student now 
piques himself upon neatness of person ; whilst 
impropriety of behaviour, instead of the rule, has 
become the exception. Heidelberg, however, 
notwithstanding the reputation of its professors, 
is menaced by a serious blow. Hitherto, its 
classes have been filled by students from all 
parts of Germany, even from the remotest pro- 
vinces of Prussia; and this proved a great 
bond betwixt northern and southern Germany. 
The King of Prussia, however, since the late 
disturbances at Frankfort, has issued an order, 
that no youth of his dominions shall for the 
future repair to Heidelberg for study, there 
being (the edict asserts) ample field and op- 
portunities in the Prussian universities. Thus, 
the two hundred Prussian youths, who at pre- 
sent form, perhaps, a fourth of the Heidelberg 
students, are removed by a stroke of the pen, 
or rather by a wield of the sceptre, at the end of 
the present half-year, and must repair to Bonn, 








to Berlin, or to Halle, in order to complete their | 


education. 
The monks of old were accused of erecting 
their habitations in the richest and the choicest 


spots. I do not see why we should sneer at their | 


good taste, whilst we applaud that of the Baron 
or the Prince. The founders of the universities 
of southern Germany had equal discernment. 
There are few more beautiful sites in the world 
than Heidelberg, Freyberg, and Tubingen. No 
academic walks can equal those through the 
wooded hills that overhang the Neckar, and that 
surround the old ruined castle of the Electors 


Palatine. Last night, Sunday, students and 
towns folk were there in crowds, indulging, Iam 
sorry to allow, in potations of beer—but to for- 
get the liquor, and to listen to their songs, was 
truly delightful. You are aware, perhaps, that 
music makes part of the commonest German 
education; and that, even at their Gymnasia, 
where the children of the commonality are in- 
structed, at the rate of three kreutzers (about 
one penny) a day, singing and the science of 
harmony are taught as scrupulously as the Bible. 
liaving given you an account, in the com- 
mencement of thisletter, of the university studies, 
allow me to add an account of the course of 
school learning in this country, of which I can 
say that certainly the result is admirable: for 
every one is well instructed, even the peasant; 
and the boy, who has completed only his 
school education, is well fitted to commence any 
profession. ‘The example that I shall choose 
is the Lyceum, or public school of Carlsruhe, 
said to be one of the best. It consists of nearly 
500 scholars, of which about 100 are Catho- 
lics, and about a score are Jews. Boys usu- 
ally enter about six years of age, and continue 
till sixteen, the proper age for their removal to 
the university. This ten years difference divides 
the scholars into ten classes, one for each year. 
Their course of study is as follows:—10th, or 
youngest class, are taught spelling, reading, 
writing, numbers, the Latin declensions, and the 
elements of religion—the 9th, the same in an ad- 
vanced degree—the Sth learn select parts of the 
Bible, syntax, French, ageneral idea of the earth, 
its surface and divisions; they begin natural 
history by studying a list and description of do- 
mesticated animals in the winter half-year, and 
of the best known plants and vegetables in the 
summer half-year; arithmetic, &c. is continued, 
and singing begun by exercising the voice and 
ear—the 7th undertakes Eutropius and French, 
in addition to the usual studies—the Gih reads 
Nepos, Phadrus, commences Greek and phy- 
sical geography, continuing natural history, 
harmony, &c.—the Sth studies the Bible itself, 
German grammar, with composition and impro- 
visation, in German prose of course, reads 
Cesar, conquers the rule of three and fractions; 
Greek, French; and geographical studies are 
coniined to the German empire—the 4th class 
begins the learning of creeds, and the expound- 
ing of the Gospels—here Catholic and Protes- 
tant separate; Virgil and Xenophon are the 
classic studies, political geography comes after 
physical ditto, ancient history is commenced 
(1 think too late), geometry is commenced— 
the 3rd studies ‘The Theory of the German 
Prose Style,’ Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, Xenophon; 
begins Hebrew, translates French into German, 
studies German history, and gets into the 
higher branches of mathematics, conic and cubic 
sections, &c.; the science of harmony is not 
forgotten. The Ist and 2nd classes seem to have 
enormous tasks: they are perfected in religious 
knowledge and church history—they read Cicero, 
Tacitus, Terence, Livy, Herace (Horace, in 
England, is given much too soon to be learned) ; 
Herodotus, Homer, Sophocles, Plato, Theo- 
critus, are on the list. I doubt much if they 
can be all mastered. ‘To a knowledge of He- 
brew and French, that of English is now added, 
the Vicar of Wakefield enacting class-book. 
Rhetoric and eloquence are taught. General 
history, zoology, physics, chemistry, empirical 
psychology, logic, and fourfold harmony. 

A young German head must be monstrously 
capacious; but let me not mock. ‘The school 
acts almost up to all that it professes, and sends 
forth accomplished scholars ; and, one may say, 
at the most trifling expense. It is owing to these 
institutions that the Germans, taking all classes 
into estimation, are the best informed people in 
the world; far superior, I must say, to either 


French or English, What the English know, 





| salt, or the exportation of grain. 





they know practically, and they are no bad 
judges of their own interests—nay, of the ge. 
neral interest of the country, without having 
read much on the subject. The French, in the 
same manner, learn taste and trifles; the pea- 
sant can criticise a play, but he neither cares 
for, nor could use an electoral vote. The solid 
farmer of Baden, unlike either, plods up the 
stairs of the parliament house of his duchy, 
takes his seat in the gallery, and listens with 
interest to the discussion on the duties upon 
Low as the 


| Germans are in some respects, I really hope 





more for them than for any nation in Europe. 
They have the best foundation in education, 
and in religious principle. In good time they 
will take care of their liberty and indepen- 
dence. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Mr. Lockhart, we see, has announced the ¢ Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, with Extracts from his 
Letters and Diaries.’ The Diaries are extensive, 
and the Letters numerous and important, in- 
cluding much that is interesting in literature, 
and valuable in antiquarian lore. 

These are the days of Memoirs. Mr. Galt 
has his Autobiography in the press: it extends 
to two volumes. His life has been a chequered 
one—no living man of genius has, we imagine, 
seen somuch. Asan author, a merchant, and 
planner and planter of colonies, he must have 
a great deal to say that the world will be glad 
to hear; nor will his communications affect us 
the less that they wear here and there the hue 
of present suffering. 

The periodicals of this month are, in general, 
too speculative and disquisitional. We like 
matters of fact; and therefore we continue to 
like our old friend, the Gentleman’s Magazine: 
it is occasionally less brilliant in criticism than 
we could wish; but there are many solid and 
wholesome things in it—lumps of pudding, 
which are better than half the mushroom viands 
spread by its more ambitious brethren.— Black- 
wood continues to deal in long articles: we 
do not, however, consider the interesting ‘ Me- 
moir of Admiral Sir Henry Blackwood’ as too 
long; nor the article on the ‘Greek Antho- 
logy.’—Tait’s has its attractions: the discourse 
on Periodical Literature is a little vague here 
and there, but has many good points: the 
paper on Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials is a valua- 
ble one; and that on Horace Walpole, though 
somewhat late, cannot be read without inter- 
est.—Fraser is never without a smart article or 
two: that on the new edition of the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ is capital. His likeness of “ that 
noticeable man, with large grey eyes,” Coleridge, 
is truth itself—we had almost said life.—The 
Metropolitan, so long as it has its Peter Simple, 
will be sure to float: he has, however, in this 
number, shot honest Chucks, the boatswain, and 
left him in the enemy’s hands; but we can see 
that he is so shot as to indicate that a good sur- 
geon will cure him again. Clavering’s Auto- 
biography, too, is interesting; but here our com- 
mendation ends.—The Monthly Magazine speaks 
with knowledge of the Old Actors, and promises 
to speak again. ‘The ‘Tale of Gibletts’ is a 
laughable anecdote well told. ‘The ¢ Anecdotes 
of a Detenw’ are but indifferent—here is one of 
the best: —Junot, the Duke d’ Abrantes, was ex- 
tremely kind to his servants, and it was well 
known in Paris that they robbed him to a con- 
siderable amount. ‘ They may take a few bottles 
of wine, or a few pounds of meat, I believe,’ 
said Junot, when his friends referred to the cir- 
cumstance, ‘ but the real robber is my steward, 
and I do believe he plunders me by wholesale.’ 
—‘Then why not get rid of him ?’—‘It is of 
no use,’ replied the marshal; ‘he is in other 
respects a good man; he is attached to me, and 
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has rendered me some services; besides, if I 
were to dismiss him, I should be cheated in the 
same way by another.’ On the first day of the 
year—a grand day in France—the numerous 
servants belonging to the marshal came to offer 
their customary congratulations. On each of 
them he conferred a gift—‘ As to you, sir,’ 
said he, addressing his steward, ‘1 will make 
you a present of everything you have robbed 
me of during the past year.’ The steward 
made a low bow and retired.’”’— The Cob- 
betts have some tolerable papers in their Maga- 
zine. The Visit to the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition has its merits: it abounds, however, in 
unbecoming personalities, which must not be 
persisted in, if the editors desire to establish a 
name for good taste and good fecling.—The 
United Service Journal continues, even amid 
these piping times of peace, to interest and in- 
struct us. The Reply to the Crisis at Waterloo is 
a paper of which history will yet avail itself; and 
biography may find some characteristic anecdotes 
in the account of Sir John Malcolm.—We hear 
something like the winding of a bugle and the 
hallooing to a hound, when we open the Sport- 
ing Magazine—there is a spirit in it all its own. 
—But the lily of our regard is the Court Maga- 
zine. It is an elegant, lady-looking affair, and 
contains fine faces, tine houses, and fine dresses 
—romantic adventures and stories of true love. 
‘The Haunted Wood of Amesay,’ by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, and ‘ A Year of Honey-moons,’ 
by Leigh Hunt, are worth any papers in the 
more ambitious periodicals. 

The new number of the Westminster Review 
contains some good articles : 
Pym seems fair, and abounds with characteristic 
traits, such as biographers love. 
the ‘Fairy Mythology’ is much to the purpose: 
we suspect, however, that a belief in fairies 
belonged to Europe at the same time that it 
was common in Persia: we cannot stop to give 
our reasons for this, nor for assuring the author 
of the article, that though not believed in at 
Charing Cross, they are so in many country 
places. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

July 4.—Mr. William Yarrell in the chair.— 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. ‘The report of the Council, read by 
the Secretary, stated, that the receipts, during 
the month of June, amounted to 2,288/., and the 
number of visitors to the Gardens and Museum 
46,200. Numerous donations to the menagerie, 
&c., were also announced. Forty-six new mem- 
bers were elected, and certificates in favour of 
forty-five candidates were read from the chair, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

WE have received the official account of the 
great reforms effected by the Provost, in the 
course of education prescribed to the students 
in the University of Dublin; they are of such 
extent and importance, that we have resolved to 
devote a part of our space to their examination. 
As some of the regulations are only provisional, 
we shall venture to suggest some additions, and, 
as we believe, improvements; indeed, they are 
little more than extensions of the principles that 
have been already adopted. 

In the new arrangements, a distinction is 
made between those who are candidates for 
honours, and those who merely wish to save 
their examinations, a more extended course is 
prescribed for the former, but its limits are 
accurately specified. ‘This will be found of im- 
mense advantage to the students residing in the 
country, who hitherto contended for honours 


against fearful odds, as they did not know what 





that on the Life of | 


The review of | 





books were recognized as legitimate extensions 
of the old course. 

The classical course is greatly enlarged and 
admirably arranged; the epic writers engage 
attention in the first year; the dramatists in the 
second; the orators in the third; and the his- 
torians, in the fourth. Attention is directed to 
the long-neglected subject of Latin Mythology, 
by the introduction of Ovid's Fasti, an edition of 
which, by Keightley, is in immediate prepara- 
tion. Herodotus, Thucydides, and Plato, for the 


first time form a part of the undergraduate | 


course ; the task of editing the latter has been 
undertaken by Mr. Stanford, a gentleman deeply 
imbued with the nobler feelings of Greek philo- 
sophy. In addition to what has been done, we 
should strenuously recommend the addition of 


a Greek play—the Ion or Alcestis of Euripides, | 


for instance—to the entrance course, that the 
reform effected in the Irish University may be 
extended to the Irish schools, where, Heaven 
knows, it is sadly wanted. 

The scientific course is thus classified: mathe- 


matics, the first year; logic, the second ; phy- | 


sics, the third; and ethics, the fourth. ‘The 


. . - . | 
logical course is extended by the introduction 


of Whately, Brown, and Stewart; and Paley, 
Gisborne, and Cicero’s ‘Tusculan Questions are 
added to the ethics. In the science of the third 
year, we would strenuously advise the substitu- 
tion of Arnott’s Elements of Physics for Hel- 
sham’s Lectures: experience has taught us that 
there is no better exercise for the students, both 
of mathematics and physics, than translating 
that admirable work into algebraic formule. 
We mention this the more readily, because the 
reviewer of the work in the Journal of Educa- 
tion blames it, for wanting mathematical reason- 
ing—if his head had not been disordered by a§ 
& y* he would have found, that the reasoning 
in the work is strictly mathematical. 

Instead of two medal or moderator courses, 
there are now three—the classical, the mathe- 
matical and physical, and the mental and moral. 
The last is altogether new; and is, perhaps, the 
most valuable change that has been effected. 
We would gladly see a fourth added, contain- 
ing chronology and history, both ancient and 
medern. 

In the higher classical course, we find Pindar, 
Lucretius, and Aristophanes, for the first time; 
the play selected from the latter, is ‘The Clouds;’ 
we should have preferred ‘'The Knights,’ on ac- 
count of its constitutional and historical im- 
portance. The mathematical and physical 
course is above all praise ; but we should gladly 
have seen Blakey’s History of Modern Moral 
Systems, joined to Smith’s Views of Ancient 
Ethics, and also some select portions of Victor 
Cousin’s works, recommended to the students. 
The principles of criticism and taste belong 
also to this department of knowledge; but we 
do not know any treatise on these topics which 
could be safely recommended as a class-book. 

With great wisdom, the heads of the Irish 
University have resolved not to enforce resi- 
dence; but they require on the other handa 
stricter attendance at the examinations. There 
are three every year; and attendance at two of 
them, one of which must be the October exam- 
ination, is necessary to keep the class; but to 
prevent any disadvantages that may arise from 
accident or sickness, students may answer in 
the business of the October examination, at some 
subsequent examination; but this supplemen- 
tary examination will reckon for the past, and 
not for the current year. 

Many excellent changes have been made in 
the form of conducting the examinations, among 
which we notice with pleasure, the introduction 
of written or printed questions, without discard- 
ing the old vivd voce method. Some useful altera- 
tions have been made respecting honours and 
prizes, not the least of which is the arrange- 





ment for publishing regularly accurate lists of 
the successful candidates. We trust also, that 
the plan adopted by Mr. Todd, in the Univer- 
sity Calendar, will not be laid aside, but that 
accurate lists of the questions asked at the most 
important examinations will be continued, both 
for the purpose of enabling the public to judge 
of the efficiency of the system adopted in the 
University, and affording students in the country 
a means of examining themselves in their own 
proficiency. 

No terms of praise would be too high for the 
merits of Dr. Lloyd, to whose exertions the 
adoption of these improvements must be mainly 
attributed. He has at once raised the Irish 
University to the first rank, as a place of efti- 
cient instruction, among the literary institu- 
tions of Europe. Honours are no longer con- 
fined to any particular branch of knowledge; 
students are at liberty to choose among the 
three courses that which is best suited to their 
inclinations or their talents, assured that meri- 
torious exertion in any department will be ap- 
preciated and rewarded. 





MUSIC 





KING’S THEATRE, 

Tue united services of Pasta, Malibran, Tag- 
lioni, and Paganini, drew a full house for the 
benefit of Laporte.—In the last act of ‘ Otello,’ 
Malibran sang the ‘Romance,’ with exquisite 
pathos, but her acting was occasionally a little 
overwrought.—Bellini’s ‘ Norma’ is nightly re- 
peated with that success which the transcendant 
powers of Pasta justly commands. The melodies 
in the last scene of this opera, are full of expres- 
sive beauty, but the choruses with men's and 
women’s voices in unison, and the want of skill 
in supporting the character of the movements 
by the orchestra, are defects which a man of 
genius ought to be ashamed of. 





THE CONCERTS OF TILE SEASON. 

We have noticed regularly the Antient and the 
Philharmonic, but we found, early in the season, 
that, froin the unprecedented number of private 
concerts announced, a notice of them all, how- 
ever brief, would occupy too much space, and yet 
be very unsatisfactory to the Musical World, for 
the same set-phrases must have served upon 
a dozen diflerent occasions. ‘The truth is, these 
concerts and the beneficiaires may be intelligibly 
classed, and the nature of the entertainments 
judged of by general rules. In the first class, 
is the artist whose reputation as a player, or 
composer, or both, is sufficiently established to 
secure him a full attendance, on the mere an- 
nouncement of his performance. Such only are 
the individuals who, on the continent, find their 
talent a profitable passport from city to city. 
On these occasions, the orchestra is always 
efficient, and able to do justice to some new 
composition, which is generally produced—the 
programme is good, and a proof of sound mu- 
sical judgment; and, in compliment to the ace 
knowledged talent of the artist, he is willingly 
assisted by eminent vocalists, and the concert 
gives great satisfaction. Of this class, were the 
concerts given by Hummel, Moscheles, Cramer, 
Herz, De Beriot, Nicholson, Potter, Bochsa, &c. 

Of the second class, are those residents in 
the metropolis, who enjoy a first-rate reputation 
as singers or players, and who by their con- 
nexion in teaching, and their courtesy in per- 
forming gratuitously at private parties, can 
safely calculate on a large sale of tickets. By 
this class considerable sums of money are often 
expended, in engaging particular performers or 
singers, whose names blaze forth in advertise- 
ments, and a little puffing is sometimes resorted 
to in the public papers; but these concerts are 
highly interesting to many persons, who only 
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occasionally visit such places, from the variety | time, on Wednesday. It is called, ‘My Wife’s | a gentleman who is clever enough to impart to 


of talent engaged. Among those who have 
given the best concerts this season, are De Beg- 


nis, Vaughan, Mrs. Anderson, Mad. Dulcken, | 


Mori, Schultz, Begrez, Sale, &c. It must, how- 


ever be admitted, that concerts given by this | 


class of artists are sometimes eked out to a 
most wearisome length, by a display of second- 
rate talent; and before the performance is over, 
one half the friendly assistants in the orchestra 
have frequently walked off, leaving but the 
skeleton of a band. 

The third and lowest class it is impossible to 
describe—they are, for the most part, very in- 


different performers, ballad and romance singers, | 
or teachers of an art, the rudiments of which they | 
are ignorant of—people who grovel on from | 


year to year, begging, supplicating, or impor- 
tuning, as the case may be, and depending solely 
onthe gratuitous assistance of their generous and 
talented brethren, and the charitable consider- 
ation of amateurs and friends. On these occa- 
sions, owing to ‘‘ the sudden illness”? of a Ma- 
dame or a Signor, the order of the programme 
is often inverted; the delay between the dif- 
ferent pieces is generally awful; and the whole 
performance wretched. We shall not, on this 
occasion, name the offending parties — but 
they may not escape so easily another year— 
they are well known in the musical circles, and 
we may add, that they are mostly foreigners. 
We do not write this idly, or merely to put 
down an annoyance to which gentlemen ama- 
teurs and party-giving ladies subject them- 
selves; for the tickets taken by such persons, are 
usually a return equivalent for services foregone ; 
but, because these concerts have had, and must 
have, a serious and injurious influence on the 
concerts given by men of undoubted talent, who 
would blush to have recourse to any unworthy 
means of collecting an audience; and will, if not 
now checked, seriously affect the Subscription 
Lists of the Philharmonic, the Antient, and the 
Vocal Concerts. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mignon’s ‘Song: or, a Foreign Sky Above. By 
the Author of the ‘ Musical Illustrations of 
the Waverley Novels.’ 

THE composer in this song has indulged rather 

too much in luxurious hermony. The melody 

is expressive,'and by its varied rhythm, suits 
well the measure of the poetry. 


T will Think of Thee. Composed for and sung 
by Mrs. H. R. Bishop, and dedicated to 
Meyerbeer by H. R. Bishop. 

Tus and the preceding, we have chosen froma 
very large collection of vocal music sent for re- 
view, as the productions of composers above the 
standard of ordinary ballad-mongers—but of 
this last, we must say that neither in the melody 
nor the accompaniments is there much skill or 
variety. 

Old May Morning. A cheerful Glee, for Four 
Voices. By Mr. Novello. 

Tus composition obtained the prize given an- 
nually by the Manchester Glee Club. We con- 
fess that, from Mr. Novello, we did not expect a 
glee so light-hearted and joyous. Inharmony and 
counterpoint—in the combination and the flow- 
ing ease of the parts, few were likely to compete 
with this sound musician; yet, we doubt whe- 
ther any glee, presented on the occasion, had 
equal claim on the score of melody alone. It is 
written for voices of ordinary compass, which is 
an additional recommendation. 





THEATRICALS 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
A new comedy, in two acts, written by Mr. 
Charles Mathews, was acted here, for the first 





Mother,’ and displays the various miseries 
inflicted on a previously happy couple by a 
meddling mother-in-law, who takes up her resi- 
dence with them, and who, under pretence of 
better regulating a family, in which nothing 
went wrong before, throws everybody andevery- 
thing into confusion. The first act was rather 
flat, but the second was full of fun, bustle, and 
business, and made ample amends. We thought 
that the meddling on the part of the mother- 
in-law commenced too soon, and that it would 
have been better if all had gone smoothly to the 


end of the first act, and the reverses had not | 


commenced until the commencement of the 
second: we also thought that the character of 
the mother-in-law was not so clearly made out 
as it might have been. We are, even now, a 
little in doubt as to whether she is a good or a 
bad woman at heart ; but these are spots on the 


sun of a clever and sharply written piece, and | 


the excellence of Mrs. Glover’s acting is more 
than sufficient to rub them out. The more we 
see of Mr. Farren, the more we have occasion 
to admire the beautiful drawing and exquisite 
finish of his living pictures, Let any persons who 
have constantly attended the theatres, and seen 
the numberless old men he has acted, ask them- 
selves if they can name any two of them which 
are not, as well in voice, deportment, and ges- 
ture, as in dress, clear and distinct from each 
other; and when they have answered them- 
selves, that they cannot, let them join with us in 
doing proper honour to this finished artist. We 
wish also to point out to the observation of 
others, who enact old men in modern dramas, 
the general propriety of Mr. Farren’s dress. If 
they will attend to it, they will soon see that 
the three-cornered hat, the huge snuff-coloured 
or red coat, the embroidered waistcoat, the knee 
breeches, the square-toed shoes, and large 
buckles, may be laid aside—and that, by a mode- 
rate, and, for the stage, allowable exaggeration 
of those peculiarities of dress always to be met 
with amongst old men of the day, as much cha- 
racter may be thrown in without the sacrifice of 
truth. Mr. Frederick Vining, and Mr. Brindal, 
both played with great spirit. Miss Taylor 
and Mrs. Honey had little to do, but “did that 
little well.” The piece was vehemently ap- 
plauded at the conclusion. 


ASTLEY’S. 

The Grecians came running to Troy, 

The Trojans came running to meet ’em, 

It’s known to each little school-boy, 

How the Greeks they horse-jockeyed and beat ’em— 
says the song; and, as this theatre is meant 
mainly for the entertainment of school-boys, 
little and large, it is lucky that the victors are 
known to them, for really it would be a difficult 
task to decide which side has the best of it at 
Astley’s. After all, what does it signify ? Don’t 
we go there to be amused? And can any one 
be found hardy enough to assert that he has 
passed an evening there without having been 
amused ? Where can one see such fine horses— 
such gaudy trappings—and such good training? 
Where can one behold such glorious combats of 
horse and foot ?—at least, with the important 
condition of personal safety annexed to the 
sight?) Where can one witness such good bad 
acting? Even with reference to the ‘ Siege of 
Troy’ (the piece now acted here nightly), we 
answer *‘ nowhere.” It may be urged by cri- 
tical sneerers, that the comic portions of this 
drama are heavy and deficient in provocation 
to laughter. We admit that they are so—and 
what of that? Do not the serious parts make 
ample amends? Assuredly they do; and, if the 
end be answered, what can it matter which end 
it is? Then there are the Scenes in the Circle, 
which are really capital, with Mr. Ducrow, the 
most graceful and best of professional riders,— 





the audience very nearly as much satisfaction 
with him as he feels with himself: then there is 
Miss Woolford, who leaps as well as she looks, 
but scorns to look before she leaps; and then 
there is Mr. Avery, who is A-very good horse- 
man, and eight other equestrians, who bother 
one horse most amusingly; and last, though 
not least—yes they are—least—there are the 
children and the ponies; and, together, they 
enact a little drama about Napoleon, called, 
‘The Emperor, the Mameluke, and the roguish 
Drummer;’ and the Bonaparté—indeed, we may 
say, the pony-party—is admirable. Children 
growing, and grown, should see this—in short, 
everybody should go to Astley’s once a-year, 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 

Such is the new name given to the Cobourg; 
and given as the late name was, because it opens 
in honour and under the patronage of a princess 
destined, in the ordinary course of nature, one 
day to become Queen of the “ tight little Island” 
and its dependencies. An address was spoken 


| on the occasion of the opening, on Monday even- 


ing, by Mr. Abbott, who is joint lessee with Mr. 
Egerton. It was extremely well received, but 


| such reception was more owing to the general 





| good feeling which pervaded the audience to- 


wards the new undertaking, than to any intrinsic 
merit of its own. One half of it was filled up by 
a long comparison between the lessees and a 
tavern-keeper, as about to open a public house 
for the entertainment of their guests; with the 
usual jokes about “ good larder,” “ bill of fare,” 
‘old wines,” &c. ; and the other partly with well 
merited compliments to the Duchess of Kent 
and the Princess Victoria, but mainly with 
hopes that the latter might one day prove a 
second Elizabeth; hopes in which, for certain 
reasons too political to find a place here, we 
could by no means bring ourselves to join. But 
to business. The new lessees have shown much 
activity and industry in putting the theatre in 
order and engaging a company well fitted to 
sustain the rapidly-increasing reputation of the 
Minors. This house is the best for size and 
shape in London ; admirably adapted for seeing 
and hearing, and yet Jarge enough for all dra- 
matic purposes. It has been thoroughly cleaned 
and fitted up with considerable taste. The 
performances were a new-old opera said to be 
the production of Mr. J. A. Wade the composer, 
and ‘ Black-eyed Susan.’ Of the opera we have 
little to say, except that the sooner it makes 
room for a successor the better. The dialogue 
was dull almost beyond the endurance of a house 
full of friends and well-wishers ; and the music, 
with the exception of two songs, sung with great 
cleverness by Mrs. Keeley, and a short cho- 
rus, evidently German, was void of interest. 
Mr. Wade has done much better on former oc- 
casions. We have called ‘The Minstrel; or, 
The Forest of Ardennes,’ a new-old opera, upon 
the authority of some of the papers, which 
have stated that it was first produced in Dublin, 
some twelve years ago. They may be wrong 
and the piece may not be so old, but we take it 
upon ourselves to assert, that almost every inci- 
dent in it is a great deal older. The merits of 
the company generally are too well known to 
the public to need particular comment here; 
but we are happy to report well of a Mr. Wood, 
from the Norwich Theatre, who played a miser- 
ably bad part in the opera very sensibly, and 
Captain Crosstree in ‘ Black eyed-Susan’ very 
cleverly. He deserved and obtained much ap- 
plause. The house was well attended, and there 
was a good sprinkling of fashionables from the 
opposite shores. ‘The afterpiece went off with 
so much spirit, that no one, who was not pre- 
viously aware of the fact, would have suspected 
that it had been played forty thousand times. 
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MISCELLANEA 


British Association for the Advancement of 
Science.—T he meeting was numerously attended, 
and went off with great spirit. The Address, de- 
livered by Professor Whewell, on the Report of 
the last year, has been printed, and we shall 
make a short extract from it:—‘* The founders 
of the Association,” he observes, ‘* form no 
visionary hopes of what such institutions can 
effect. We know that the progress of discovery 
can no more be suddenly accelerated by a word 
of command uttered by a multitude, than by a 
single voice. There is, as was long ago said, no 
royal road to knowledge—no possibility of short- 
ening the way, because he who wishes to travel 
along it is the most powerful one ; and just as 
little is there any mode of making it shorter, 
because they who press forward are many. We 
must all start from our actual position, and we 
cannot accelerate our advance by any method of 
giving to each man his mile of the march. Yet 
something we may do: we may take care that 
those who come ready and willing for the road, 
shall start from the proper point and in the 
proper direction;—shall not scramble over 
broken ground, when there is a causeway paral- 
lel to their path, nor set off confidently from an 
advanced point when the first steps of the road 
are still doubtful;—shall not waste their powers 
in struggling forwards where movement is not 
progress, and shall have pointed out to them 
all glimmerings of light, through the dense 
and deep screen which divides us from the 


next bright region of philosophical truth. We 
cannct create, we cannot even direct the 


powers of discovery, but we may perhaps aid 
them to direct themselves; we may perhaps 
enable them to feel how many of us are ready to 
admire their success; and willing, so far as it is 
possible for intellects of a common pitch, to 
minister to their exertions.”—The meeting for 
next year is to take place at Edinburgh in 
September—Sir J. M. Brisbane, President of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, being appointed 
President, Sir David Brewster, Vice-President, 
and Dr. Robertson and Professor Forbes, Se- 
cretaries. 

The Bridgewater Treatises.—“ Why, Kidd,” 
said an old collegiate acquaintance, after reading 
the review in the Atheneum, “must have been 
asleep when he wrote his book.”” “ Then,” an- 
swered his friend, “he was Kidd-napping, and 
deserved punishment.” 

Shrewsbury Clock.— Ritson in one of his letters, 
speaking of Shrewsbury, says, “ Lord Mansfield 
once asked the Mayor, if that were the clock 
(pointing to it) by which Sir John Falstaff fought 
his long hour; to which the venerable magistrate 
gravely replied, he really did not know, as he 
had not the pleasure of being acquainted with 
the gentleman.” 

Vicissitudes of Fortunee—During the reign of 
Jamund, Sultan Mahmood Ghuznery conquered 
Gujerat; and, in consideration of a certain an- 
nual tribute, placed upon the throne a descen- 
dant of the ancient Rajahs, and then returned 
by the way of Lind, carrying captive with him, 
by the desire of the new monarch, another 
prince of the same family. Some time after, 
the new king, either through prudence or drea 
desired the Sultan to send back the captive 
prince. When he was arrived near Putten, the 
king went out himself to meet him, apprehen- 
sive that otherwise designing people might 
insinuate themselves into his friendship, and 
occasion mischief. Accidentally, the very day 
that they met, the king fell asleep under a tree, 
when a wild beast, or bird, plucked out his eyes. 
Since, according to the laws of the land, a per- 
son who was blind could not hold the kingdom, 
his troops seized him, and, in his stead, raised 
to the throne him who had before been prisoner. 
—Ayeen Akbery. 











‘ ae of Insects. —When we came into the 
parlour of the inn at Fermoy, we found it black 
with flies. “Why do you not destroy these 
flies?” we inquiredof the landlord. “Bless you,” 
he replied, “ that would only make the matter 


worse; whenever we kill one, all his acquain- 
tances come to the funeral.”—Cary’s Letters 
from Ireland. 


The Tailor’s Dream.—A tailor of Bagdad during | 


a severe illness dreamed that an angel appeared 
before him, bearing an immense flag formed from 
the pieces of cloth which he had abstracted at 
different times from his customers, and that he 
chastised him severely with a rod of iron while 
he waved the flag before his eyes. He woke in 
an agony of terror, and vowed that he would 
never again steal cloth from his employers. 
Fearing however the influence of future temp- 
tations, he ordered his servant to remind him of 
the flag, whenever he saw him too sorely tempted. 
For some time the servant's hint checked the 
tailor’s avarice; but at length a nobleman sent 
him a piece of rich brocade to make a robe, whose 
beauty proved toostrong for the tailor’sresolution. 
“ The flag, the flag ;”’ shouted the servant, when 
he saw the shears taking a suspicious direction. 
“Curse you and the flag,”’ answered the tailor, 
‘there was not a bit of stuff like this in it; be- 
sides there was a piece wanting in one of the 
corners, which this remnant will exactly supply.” 
—Latiféh Nameh. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. | Winds . “Weether, 








W.XMon. | Max. Min. | Noon. 

Thurs.27| 75 55 | 29.55 S.W. | Showers. 
Fri. 28| 82 59 29.50 S.E. i Clear. 
Sat. 29/76 5A Stat. S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 50) 80 49 29.60 |S.toS.W.) Ditto. 
Mon. 1 71 42 29.55 S.to S.W.) Showers. 
Tues. 2 68 45 29.60 |W.toNW,. Clear. 
Wed. 3 72 45 Stat. |S.W.toS. Showers. 


~ Prev evailing . Clouds.—Cirrostratus in all its varieties, 
Cumulus, Nimbus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 62°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 40°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.575. 

Nights fair; mornings fairexcepting Monday : : Thun- 
der, p.m.on Monday and Wednesday. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 6 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


Coloured Views of Niagara and Quebec ; Engraved 
and Coloured in Imitation of the Drawings taken on the 
spot by Lieutenant-Colonel Cockburn. 

Songs of Switzerland, &c., by Mr. Henry Brandreth. 

The Condition of the West India Slave, with IMlus- 
trative Evgravings, by Robert Cruikshank. 


Just published—Two Expeditions into the Interior 
of Southern Australia, by Capt. Charies Sturt, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 28s.—Sir Guy de Lusignan, a Tale of Italy, 
by Miss Knight, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s.—History of the 
Stage, 10 vols. demy Svo. 52. 10s.—Carlisle’s Letters on 
the Holy Scriptures, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s.—The Condition 
of the West India Slaves, with 15 Illustrations, by R. 
Cruikshank, 2s. G¢/.— Main’s Illustrations of Vegetable 
Physiology, fc. 8vo. $s.—British Library, Vol 1 to 6, 
2s. 6d. each.—Rev. R. Murphy on Electricity, Heat, 
&c. 8vo. 7s. 6d.—Rhymed Plea for Tolerance, 12mo. 
4s.—The Dream, and other Poems, by Mrs. Lenox-Co- 
nyngham, vo. 10s. 6¢d.—Tales of the Tombs, a Series 
of Anecdotes, post 8vo. 6s.—The Wheatsheaf, 32mo. 
ls. 6d.—Stories about many Things, 18mo. Is. 6d.— 
Gunning on Tolls, 9s.—Edgeworth’s Novels, Vol. 15, 
2nd vol. of Patronace, 5s.— Dodslev’s Annual Register, 
Vol. 74, 1832, 16s.—Webster’s Sacramental Week, 
2s. 6d.—Professor Stuart on the Romans, edited by 
Drs. T. Pye Smith and E. Henderson, 8vo. 14s.—Man- 
sart, Dialogues sur les Beaux Arts, 12mo. 2s.— Mansart, 
du Sublime et des Tropes, 12mo. 2s.— Elements of 
English Grammar, 2s. 6¢d.—Tales of Real Life, Ismo. 
2s.—Ritson’s Ancient Popular Poetry,crown 5vo. 7s. 6d. 
—Montague’s Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers, 
32mo. 2s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We think it well to state to J. M., that his letter 
dated 10th of June was not received until the 3rd of 
July, and that the book has not yet reached us. 

Alpha received. 

A~J, D.—W. C. received. 

Archaicus—next season. 

We thank our Durham Friend, but the subject was 
long since well-considered. 


| showing the plan by which, d 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ATION AL GALL ERY of PRACTICAL 

N and RKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 

and ADE Att RE Er, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Steam Gun dise harging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Steam Engine Models in motion—Modei of a Carriage moving 
with great rapiditv—an Apparatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Elec tro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—E ponernenion of a Pian for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily of tion, 














g the process of baking bread, 


| in, 
a spirituous iquid is obte ained—an | Apparatus daily exhibiting the 


cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Beli—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Old Masters, including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Selt-acting Musical Instruments—with numerous 


| other interesting objects. 


Mr. JOHN MARTIN’S most celebrated Picture of ‘ The Fall 


| of Nineveh,’ with several other of his Pictures and his splendid 





invested, ‘there by me s tothe assu 


Enzravings, being no longer separately exhibited, constitute a 
highly valuable addition to the numerous other Ovjects of Interest 
and Amusement deposited in this most attractive Gallery. 





Great Solar and Ory-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animaleule ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, and 
exhibiting numerous other wonders inthe Animal and Vegetable 
World; with a variety of other interesting = amusing Optical 
Apparatus : together with a Diorama of the ‘ Wreckers al 
Calais,’ from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIEL 


Admission—To the Gailery, 1s., Catalogues, 1s. —To the <a 
scopes and Diorama, 1s., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprictors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Taventor and of the Patron of ihe Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledge che Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 

ih s and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 














TO ARTISTS AND AMATEURS, 

EW SYSTEM of PAINTING, totally 
different from the present practice of Oil or Water 
Colours, combiniug the alvantages of both with extraordinary 
facility of execution ; so \that four pictares, at least, may be 
painte in this way to one in oil or water—is free from mecha- 
nical aid, and perfectly durable; being, in short, the simplest, 
easiest, and most effective way of painting knowu.—Printed 
particulars may be had of Messrs. Fulier, Rathbone-place ; Mr. 
h, Soho. ag Messrs. Ackermann, Strand; Mr. ‘Tilt, 
- ivet-street Mr. Dickenson, Bor -street ; or at the Teacher's 
Lesidence i man street, OX treet, between the hours 

~ two aud » When specimens may be seen. 














R. BROSTER was prevented fulfilling his 

t Engagements in Oxiord, Cambridge, and London, by 

in <position ; ; is therefore p repare dio receive TWO PUPILS in 

his Establishment, Brook Longe, wear Che-ter.—The testimonials 

ot his Discovery ‘for the * Restorat on of the Organs of Speech 

ender every defect or ie mpedin vent, by Sir David Brewate > 
+L. &e yrat 


















D.C lessrs. Parker's, Oxf r 
Mr essrs. Carpenter's, London; 
Mr Mr. Milliken’s, Dublin ; aud Mr. 


Broster’ >, Surgeon, Queer’s-10W, Bro mpton. 


oO PRIN’ TERS.—Wanted immedi: itely, a 


steady and experienced PRESSMAN, who has becu ac 
customed to fine work: constant employment will be given, 
Unexceptionable references for character and ability requi 
Apply at the Athenzum Ones, ' Pook’s Court, between 12 and 2 


LOBE IN ‘SU Rz ANC E ¢ OMPANY.— 
FIRE, LIVES, and ANNUITIES. 

PALL M: -— ‘and CORNHILL. Established 1803. 
Capital, ONE ™ LION STERLING, the whole paid ap and 
od an immediate available 
fund for the payment of “the most extensive losses without auy 
liability of partnership. 

THOMAS COLES, Fsq. Chairman. 
EDWARD GOLDSMID, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Farming Stock Insured generally on the Farm. Rates and Con- 
ditions of Fire and Life Insurance, &c. may be had of the Com- 
pany’s Agents, and at the Offices in London. 

All persons whose Insurances with this Company become due 
at Midsummer, are requested to take notice, that receipts for the 
renewal thereof are now ready for delivery at the Company's 
Offices, and in the hands of their respective Agents in the 
Country. 

iusurances due at Midsummer must be paid on or before the 


9th of July 
LIFE INSURANCE, 

Policies issued for the whole term of Life will be purchased 
on terms to be agreed on with the parties interested, should 
they be desirous of surrendering them to ~ Company. 

_London, June 20, 1833. J. C. DENHAM, Sec. 


ROTEC TOR FIRE IN [SUR ANCE 
COMPANY, 35, Olid Jewry ; and Regent-street, corner of 
Jermyn-street, Loud Fe, 40, High- street, Southwark. 
Ce vm 4» £5,000,000. 
‘ectors. 
Richardson Borradaile . esq. Chairman. 
RK. H. Marten, esq. Deputy Chairman, 
William Peatt Litt, esq. 





























Thomas Allan, esq. 
J. Richard Baker, coq, | M. D. Mageus, esq. 
James Brogden, emq. | John D. Magens, esq. 
W. Borradaile, esq. John Masterman, esq. 
John Cooke, M.D. Benjamin Pead, esq. 
J. i. M. Dawson, & Richard Price, esq. 
Tho: nas Gaitskell ;> obert Pryor, esq, 

- Owen Hartis, . Stanley Repton, esq. 
Richard P. i: arris, © qe Iie hard Wilson, esq. 
R. Hugh Innes, esq. 








Audilors. 
James Horne, esq. 
Edmund Jerningham, esq. 
Alfred Thorp, esq. 


Decimus Burton, esq. 
‘Thomas Hoblya, ~ 





This Company is founded upon the principle of a Division of 
its Profits :— Two-thirds to the Insured, without their incurring, 
as such, any personal orgy jor ieses, omy ae — to the 

hareholders, omens owe nterest on their Deposits. 
yas , CE is HEREBY GIVEN, 
that Insurances hich expired at Midsummer last, should be re- 
newed within fifteen days thereafter, or they will become void. 

Receipts for such Renewals are ready at the above Offices, and 
with the respective Agents to the ‘Company throughout the 


ingdom. 
pmabemaaes WILMER HARRIS, Secretary. 
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Sale by Auction. 


INTERESTING COLLECTION ON OF sy ae MADE BY 
THE SPEAKER LEUTHA 
By Messrs, CHRISTIE and MANSON, at ra Great Room, 
King street, Si. James’. _ on SATURDAY, JULY 13, 
preevely, at Oue o’Cloe 
THE VERY ech aner AND HIGHLY-INTERESTING 


OLLECTION of PORTRAITS of ILLUS- 
TRIOUS and y =e yt TED CHARACTERS, from the 
Time of Heury VIEL. of Charles I1., collected by 
he SPEAKER carl gee ALL, 
and sold by Guesiion 7 W. T. Leuthall, 
the Priory, Burford. 
Including, a Among others, the we il-authenticated Pictnre of the 
Family of Sir Thomas More, which was for some time at Gabbins, 
in Hertfordshire, the Seat < the Mores, from whenee it passed 
into the Collection of the Speaker at Kuriord, and in favour of 
which Walpole has dee ided also, Portraits of the most cele- 
brated Characters, vat Masters of that period; alsoa 
fine Mosaic Portrait of George IV.after Lawrence, by Moxlia. 
May be viewed two days pr ling, aud Catalogues had. 








Esq. on his removal from 























This any is va aot, epee e 6s. 


i ig FORE IGN QU ARTE RLY REVIEW. 


Contents. 
ssi ig ‘French and English Biographies of 
brews ) 
seranger. 
he American System of Prison Discipline. 
1V. Goethe’s Posthumous Works—the Second Part of Faust. 


Newton (Biot and 















V. Hypochondriasis and Hysteria. 
VI. Geijer’s History of Swed 
Il, The North of Italy and t! rol. 
VIEL. Poetry and Lives of the Troubadours, 
1X. Mohammed and Molammedanism. 
xX. al sR ein England 
Xt. Menzil’s Travels in Austria. 
XL. Russell de Albus querque, a Portuguese Tale. 


XI. Tromilitz’s Noveis, 

XIV. Retzsch’s Outlines to Schiiler’s Song of the Bell, 
XV. Manno’s History of Sardinia. 

Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence from France, Germany, Italy, 

Switzerland, aud Oriental Literature. 

List of the principal New Works published onthe Continent and 
America for the last three mont 
-ublished by Treutte! and Wiirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho- nanete: ; 
and lack, Young, and Young avistock-street, Coveut- 
garden; of whom may be had ihe’ preceding Numbers of ‘this 
Journal, 


THE FIRST YEAR, 


price 21s. each 















compicte, is now ready, in 2 vols. bound, 
hey coutain Sixty beautifal Hlustrations of 
Portraits, Landscapes, and Costes, produced by the most 
celebrated Artists, and abeve 500 Original Literary Artcies by 


t distingsished Writers, 
MAGAZIN 








COURT 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON, 
The JULY Number, just published, begins a new year, and 
afiords a favourable opportunity to ¢ suce Subscribing to this 
richly mbellished ¥ Peric 7] 

Pu lished by | Bali, 26, Holles-street, London; Bell 
and Bradtate, ! ; and Comming, Dublin; supplied 
also by every Books 1 er aud Newsman in te Kingdom. 













INTRAIT OF 
S~RASE 
No. XL sr 
Centents: 1.5 
Stanzas by Sha a3: 


COLERIDGE. 
t’S MAGAZINE, 
F 3. Price 2s. 6d. 

o Sir Robeit Cecil—2. 
Flight First—4. The 
- New Edition of Rejecte ¢ “ex lresses 

v's Le tureson Poetr » She 
on se y they do not appe anio Frame 
the original ‘ Lawrie Todd? ( 





1 
Count Cagliosive 
Northern Politieal Union- 





—6. James Mouigor 
Noctes, and the reg 



















. Me. Thorburn’s MS.. me 
by a Moderu Pythagorean—10. Gallery, 
T. Coleridge, Esq.—1t. The Bridgewater 








¢ 
t >. The whole Indian Question, by Jc hu G t— 
$. The Phitosophical Marrivz re—t4. A Letter to Earl Grey— 
« On National keouomy, No. VIE. * Fr 

Thompsows and ’ 
Homboe. 





r 3? Colouel 
The Triumph of 
n O’ Doherty, Bart. 







+t Number of a new Volume, and affords a 
good oppertunity for those desirous of subscribing to this Pe- 
riodical. 

James Fraser, 215, Re London. 


yent-street, 


This dav is publix~he 

HE DUBLIN UNIVE RSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. VII. for JULY, 1833. Price 2s. 6d. 

Containing, 1. The Comiog Crisis, an Historical Study—2. Lines 












to the Absent—3. Turkey ant Greece, the Sultan and C2 

a'Istrias—4, Chivalrous Romances of the mans, by Herr 
Zander—5. Enigma, by the Kight Hon. x Sheridan—6. The 
Court Martial, a Tale of Poriag the Star of Darkness—s, 


hd and Silve rr. 








temarks ou the His- 
atta ud—11. The Veice of 
The French Revoluti _ Il.—13. Ballad by Robert 
14. The Rivals, a Ta Review: Travels of an 
ntleman in Search of Relig sion—it. University Tntelli- 
Critieal Notices. 
William Curry, Jun. and Co.; London, Simpkin and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





u 
Marshall. 





This day is published, price 3. 


HE PRESBYTERI AN. 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 

Conients: Phelan’s Remains, and the C! 
land—Davies’s Ordinances of Rel isl ny 
applied—Life and Travels of S$ 
Morning and Evening Sacritice, 
&c.—Dr. Inglis and the Rev. ¢ 





No. XUIT. of 
“REV IEW, and 
urch of Rome in Tre- 
Cevly iMustrated and 
7aul—The Factory System— 
oe s PONE : arewell to Time, 
* Je Brow ‘hureh Establisth= 
ments— Drauley" ‘8s Sermous—Fergus’s Testiniony of Abin and 
General Assembly—Hint vu * Harmo ot 
us "Trutl 2 and tluman Reason—Duan! inp 's Speec h—Dic kon 
wement of Socie' a The Apprentices’ Monitor—Ecc lesias- 
tical Intelligence, & 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker, 
Co. Ave Maria- tane, | London. 



























Treacher and 








Just published, the 2nd edition, p price ts. 6d. 


wERMONS and PRAYERS, delivered by 
KJ JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY in the Friends? Meeting-House 
a tgroeels 1832, : 

hittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-la: ; 
‘Thcums ile pom Tl 0. e Maria-lane, London; and 





O ADVERTISERS.—EDINBURGH 
REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
ADVERTISING SHEET of No. 116, are requested to be sent to 
Longman and Co, 39, Paternoster-row, by Tuesday, July 9; and 
S spectuses, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, a week 
ater. 











RAMSAY’S HUTTON’S MATHEMATICS. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. of 820 pa illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, price 15s. in boards, 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 
posed for the use of the Royal Military Academy. By 
CH ARI. ES HUTTON, LL.D. F.R.S. late Professor of Mathema- 
ties in that Institution. A new edition, entirely rem - Hed and 
very cousiderably enlarged, by William Ramsay, R.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge, P rofesso r of Humanity in the t or in of 
Glasgow. 

Contents: Arithmetic—Algebra—Geometry—Conic Sections— 
Plane Trigonometry—Surveying—Measuring—Selid Geometry— 
Mechanies— Hycrostatics — Hy drauiics—Pueumaties—Analy tical 
Geometry— Differential and Integral ¢ nlas, 

London: Printed for T. T, and J. . Cheapside ; R. Griffin 
and Co, Glasgow ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 














In 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
. +H 
NH E TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY. 
By J. F. GYLES, Esq. A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Longman and Co.; H. E. Carrington, Bath. 

** Tt only remains for us to recommend this excellent book to 
our readers in general, bat particularly to that c lass of men re- 
ferred to by the author in the close of his Preface :—* This small 
volume more especially offers itself to the notice > of those, who, 
though well acq asainted with secular affairs aud scienulie ‘truth, 
have not given the subject of Revelation that attention which its 
paramount importance demands,’ Should the flippant scoffer at 
religion give this book a serious perusal, he may tind enongh to 
pet to shame his seeptici-m, and to awaken his convictions; 
whilst the sincere Christian may have his consolations aug- 
mented and his hopes enlivened, by a recurrence toso admirable 
a summary of his —_ and privileges,’ "—Bath and Bristol Mag. 











L ouden, 14, € handoe- street, West ‘Strand. 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT, ETC 

FOIE ISLE OF WIGHT (Kidd’s Pic- 

turesque Pocket Companion to) is now ready, with nu- 

merous Engravings by G. W. Bonner, price only 7s. handsomely 
bound, 

** The ‘march of reform’ is progressing with magic strides. 
Here we have, in a littl volame, which might, with ease, be 
slipped into the waistcoat pocket, one of the most beautiful, and, 
at the same time, most faithful, pictures of ‘our lovely isle’ that 
could wroduced. = Itis literally crammed withembellishments, 
and when we add that they are all by Bonner, and executed in 
his usual style of excellence, we need say no more. How it can 
be sold for seven shillings, it is not our business to inquire; but 
we may safely say itis the cheapest work of the kind ever pub- 
lisbed in this country.”—Standard. : 

““It stands quite alone, and need fear no competitors.”— 
United Kingdom. 

Also, just published, on the exact plan of the above, at equally 
moderate prices, and embellished with numerous Eugravings, 
KIDD’S ‘ PICTURESQUE GUIDES’ TO 

BRIGHTON, WORTHING, a 
LITTLE-HAMPTON, LEWES, HASTINGS, Bat 

ZSASTBOURNE, DOVER, HERNE BAY, RG 
GATE, BROADSTAIRS, SOUTHAMI” TON L . MING ON, 
WINCHESTER, TONBRIDGE WELLS, RICHMOND, RE” 
GENT’s PARK, LONDON and its ENVIRONS, &c. Sc. Aud, 
for the convenience of Vourisis, 

KIDD’S GUIDE TO 

THE WATERING-PLACES 
BRITAIN. 

With 420 Engravings. 

In two elegant volumes (either of which may be purchased 

separately), price, with gold libels, 14. 8s. 6d.; or, bound in 

a very superior manner, with gilt ea res, il. 10s. 64. 

**This is, in irath, a work of singular Cheapne ss and tasteful 
embellishment—tit for the boudoir as well as_ the travelling- 
carriage, aud ealcalated to please in both.”—The Town, 

** One of the prettiest, and, at the same time, most asefal works 
of its kind that we are acquainted with; indeed, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it to be the most so.”—New Court 
Journ al. 

*We know not of any works that, for completeness of detail, 
accuracy of lnformation, and be aunty of engravings, can at all 
cowpare with Mr. Kidd’s ‘ Picturesque Companions.’ "—True 
Sun. 















OF GREAT 














ust publishe 
COLLECTION of DOOR- WAYS from 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS in GREECE and ITALY, ex- 
oes measured and delineated for this Work, preceded by an 
ssay on the Usayes, by the Ancients, respecting Door-ways—a 
T 










new Transiation of the Chapter of Vitracvins on the subject, — 
the Original Text taken from a valuable and ancient Ms. the 
Br Vuseum; 26 Pl ar copious Dencriptions, By 


8, 
“VERTON DONAL DSON, Archiiect. 4to. One Guinea 
and 3 a Half. 
Published by Bossange, Barthes and Lowell ; and by the Author, 
7, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


MIDDLE AND WORKING CLASSES 
This day, in one thick vol. royal 18mo. price 8s. 


|} IRY of the MIDDLE and WORK- 

ING CLASSES, with a popular Exposition of the Eco- 
nomical and Polis al Principles, which bave influenced the Past 
and Present Condition of the Agricultural, Commercial, and 
Manufacturing Clas-es; together with au Appendix of Prices, 
Rates of Wages, Population, Poor Rates, Mortality, Marriages, 
Crimes, 20le, Education, Occupations, and other Statistical 
fuformation, ilustrative of the Former aud Preseut State of So- 
ciety and the lndustrious Orders, 

“The work before us supplies what has long been a deside- 
ratum in histerical literature—a svstematic and perfect account 
of those classes of society which prodace the national weal.h.— 
To the middle and working classes this history presents great and 
permanent attractions: it should have a place in every counting- 
house,and in ut ve libraries of every literary aud mechanics’ society 
iu the kingdom."—Bell’s New Messenger. 

“This is one of the most interesting works that has lately issued 
from the press, aud supplies a desideratum which has been long 
felt—the author is in every way qualitied for his task.”—True Sun, 

London; Effiagham Wi.son, 88, Royal Exchange. 

















SKETCHES OF THE COURT OF LONDON, 
In 3 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, and copious Memoir, 
l EITERS of HORACE WAI sPOLE 
FEL caws of ORFORD) to SIR HORACE MANN, 
Briuish Envoy at the Courtof Tuscany. Now first publish 
the Originals. Ediled by LORD DOVER. om 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
—. 


This day is published, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 
H E R EPE 

By the COUNTESS of BLESS 

Rich ard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 





CHEAP 
H 








EDITION, complete in 1 vol. 6s. with Plates, 
E SM UGGLE 
By the Author of § Tales by the O’Hara Family,’ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-sireet, 





—_ This day, in 2 vols, 8vo. with fine Portrait, = 
ME RS. INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS 
AND CORRE: SPONDENCE. Now first published, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlingion-strect. 


This day is published, in 3 vols. post 6vo. 


A ‘ Oo b O L P H I N. 
** Displays genins of the highest order.”—Globe, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington -street. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 
RESIDENCE atthe COURT of L ONDON. 
By the Hon. RICHARD RUSH, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary trom the Unite ‘d State s, from 1817 to 1825, 
** A work interesting to every Englishman. Mor ning Herald, 
_Richard Beotle y,% New _Burlington-stree' t 





nis day is published, in 3 vols. post 8 
pee ”? ARSON’S D NUGHTER, 
By the Autho r of ‘ Sayings and Doings 


__Richard Sentley, New Burlingto 











This day is ont, in 2 vols. 
OURS in UPPER 
By Major ARCHER 

Rici har 


INDIA. 


late Aide-de-Campto Lord Combermere, 
uiley, New Burlington- street. 





This day, in 2 vols, 8vo. numerous Erchiags, &c, 
RANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 
By Capt. J. FE, ALEXANDER, 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
“© The author in his exeursions trave reed 16,0 
result is one of the best travelling books we have 
Ric hard Bentley, New Burlinzton-street. 














Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, Maps, & 
(CAPTAIN OWEN’S N ARRAT iv E of 
VOYAGE 
UNDERTAKEN TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASUCAR, 
By Command of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
_ Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 








Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
NGLAND ands the iE NGLISH. 
By the Author of Pelham,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
~ "This day is published, in vols, post 8vo. es 
BEN ERSKINE; ‘Tue TRAVELLER. 
By JOHN oat, Esq. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
_ Just published, 
HE DREAM, and other POEMS, 
By Mrs. GEORGE LENOX CONYNGHAM, 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
nesinpiciiprt: published, price 4s. boards, 
RRaTMeED PLEA for TOLERANCE, 
In two Dialogues.——Also 


By J. D'Israeli, 


‘The Last Essays of Elia. 9s. boards. 
3. The Wife. By J. S. Knowles. 4s. sewed. 


Edward Moxon, Dove r-street. 


1. The Genius of Judaism. 
Esq. 7s. 6d. boards. 


"This day is is pub , in 5 vols. price 12. 5s. cloth boards, 

RY DEN’ $ POETICAL WORKS, 
with his Life by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. | 

2. Milton’s Poetical Works, with his Life by 
the Rev. John Mitford, 3 vols. 15s. : £ 5 
3. Goldsmith's Poetical Works, with his Life 

by the Rev. John Mitford. Price 5s. s . . 
4. Parnell’s Poetical Works, with his Life 
by the Rev. John Mitford. Foolscap 8vo. price 5s., forming 
Vol. 26 of the ALDINE EDITION of the POET 
William Pickering, Pubiisher, Chancery-lane, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 





— 
. 





31s. 6d. 
A Romance. 


3 vols. post 3s. 
HE N B BESS. 
By Mrs. Sree. 
Author of the ‘ Domestic Manuers ot the Americans.’ 

*€ Unquestionably se the chapters of * The Abbess’ equal 
anything jn the lang for liveliness and truth: she (Mra. 
Trollope ) excels, whenever she sets loose the tongues of ber nuns 
on breeding canaries, tending flowers, walking by moonlight, or 
surveying handsome pages and interesting travellers through ‘ihe 
jealous gratings of the convent.”—Alheneum, June 1. 





Just WA d, " 3 vols. ‘post U o. price 31s. 6d. 
ALTZBURG: 
ALE b the ‘TIMES # LUTHER. 
Pi: An historical ti tion of much novelty and interest.”—Lierary 
aad We “feel borne ont in saying, that ‘ Walizburg’ is about the 
best concocted story, of all the various novels that have tately 
come before us.””—NSpectator. 

“An historical romance by an unknown author, but one who 
gives much promise. ‘The ground which it takes is completely 
vubeaten, and yet ground of much interest and variety. The 
time is that when the reformers began the struggle against re- 
ligious abuses, Which Jed to such unexpected and sweeping 
changes, We can recommend ‘ Waltzburg’ as a very atiraciive 
and well- — n fiction.” —Town, 

Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 
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aupentinat, BVO. boards, price 10s. 6d. 
ea eg ee HOM@OPATHIC 
‘AL DOCTRINE; or, ORGANON of the HEAL- 
ING ART. j Fe ey of Physic. ‘Translated from the German, 
by C .H. DEVRIENT, Esq. 5 with Notes by S. STRATTEN, M.D, 
Dublin: w. Hy “Ww ake man. London: Simpkin and Marshall ; 
and R. Groombridge. Edinburgh ; $ | Mac hlachian and Stewart, 








Just publishe; 4, pest &vo. price 6s. cloth boards, 
ALES of the TOMBS; a Series of Anec- 
dotes illustrative of the Affections. 
By G— 
Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 
and | R. Groombridge lo 


London: ‘Simpkin and Marshall ; 


~~ DR. LARDNER’S C ABINE oT “CYCL op x DIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small svo. 6s, in cloth. 
Just published, forming Volume XLIV.of the above, 
HRONOLOGY of His! TORY; contain- 
ing Tables, Calculations, &c. for _ peannr nee 
By Sir HAR RIS nic OLAS. 
: ublished, June 1, 
Treatise on Astronomy. By Si Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Knight. 
London: ; Longman and Con; 32 and John Taylor. 


Lge day is published, with numerous W ood-cuts, price 10s. 








Dates. 


\IR CHARLES BELL'S BRIDGEWATE oh 


TREATISE :—On the Hand; its Mechanism and Vital 
Endowments, as evincing Design. 


London : William Pic ‘kering, Cc hance ery- lane. 











This day is published, in 2 vols. Svo. price 16s. 
R. CHALMERS’ BRIDGEWATER 


TREATISE :—On the Power, Wisdom, 






nd Goodness of | 


jod, as manifested in the Adaptation of “ games Nature to the | 


Moral ~ pins Hectual Constitution of Ma 
ndon; William Pickering, C hancery: lane. 





This day is published, the 2nd edition | gh Mr. Whewell’s 
Bridgewater Treatise, price 
STRONOMY and GENER AL ‘PHYSICS 
considered with reference i Natural me “Stay ZVe 
Bs the Rev. W. WHEWELL, 
Fellow and Tator of Friis ‘College . c ~ ey 
London: William Pickering, C thance ry-lane. 











This day is published, — — edititon of — Kidd's Bridgewater 
se, price Os, 

N the AD: \PT ATION a EXTERNAL 

NATURE to the PHYSICAL CONDITION of MAN, 

wcipally with reference to the Supply of his Wants, and the 
rcise of his Inteilectual Faculties. 

By JOHN KIDD, M.D. F.R.S 
Regius Professor of Medicine in the Unive reity of Oxford. 
London: William Pickering, Cuaucery-lane. 














uis day, a small 8ro 38. 
HE “Sit SLLEY. PAPERS 
Reprinted from the Athenzeom, including Poetry ond 
Prose, by the late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a ME Soi 
of him by his Relation, Schoolfeliow, and Friend, CAPTA 
MEDWIN. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


MANTE L L's ORIGINAL WORK ON SUSSEX G EOLOG Y. 
Iu royal 4to. published at 3d. 3s. reduced to 2. 
HE FOSSILS of the SOUTH DOWNS; 
or, ILLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY of SUSSEX. 
By GIDEON MANTELL, F. 
With Forty-two Engravings, executed by Mrs. 
Drawings by the Author, 
London: 










Ke. 
Mantell, from 








. A. Lewis, 15, Poultry. 


RIS: 


| dust publishe dy in 3 vols. 12mo. price 15s, te A i 
T 4 a Oo Vv OS T of 
A Tale y§ ? Court of Charles the # 
. 8S. BROWNING 
Auther of ae ¢ ‘History of the Huzuenots. 
Smith, Elder and Co. Cornhill. 





fo Conduit-street, July, 1833. 
Messrs. Saunders and Otlev have jest "alana d the foliowing 
interesting Work 
ae Ss oo W WORK. 
2 vols. post 

RAMATIC SC ENES hom REAL LIFE. 
By LADY MORGAN, 

II. 
Tn 2 vols. post 


LADY 


8vo. 
EUSicn 


SIR G 5 Y DE NAN. 
TALE OF ITAI 
By Miss nig sht, war - Disatbes,’ &e. &e. 
THE INFIRMITLES OF G oy ha 


By R. R, Madden, Esq. Author of ‘Travels in Turkey, 

“ We have been de lighted with the perusal of these vol con 
—Metropolitan. 

“A very valuable and interesting me full of new views and 
curious deductions.”—Literary Gaz 

be: 
Po Aes In 1 vol. 
TURKEY AND " T 3. "RESOURC ES; 
Its Municipal Organization and its Free Trade. 
By David Ur uhart, Esq. 

“ This work carries with it intrinsic and indubitable marks of 
complete knowledge of the subject of which it treats.”—Metro- 
politan. 

“A volume abounding with practical information of the most 
important character.”—Court Journal, 





Tn 1 vol. on. Plates, 
THE SUBAL Tr RN’S “SURL OUGH, 
Descriptive of Scenes in various parts of the United States, &c. 
iewt. E. T. Coke. 
“ We heartily and conscientiously recommend this book as a 
Most entertaining production.”—The Town, 
VI. 
sition, 2 vols, $vo, Plates. 
RECORDS. OF. TRAV ELS IN TL RKEY, &e. 
By Ado velky le, Esq. 
“ These volumes are full of highly~ ~entertaining and curious 
matter.”"—Court Journal. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, CONDUIT 
STREET. 








A ‘CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Part 2 


(, gratia ); by Yy applying post paid. 





WORKS 
BY M. A. NATTALI, 


FLAXMAN’S } 
Dedicated, by permission, to FRANCIS CHANTREY, Esq; R-A 
CLA 


ON 
24, TAVISTOCK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


S A L E 


NEW WORK. 


In royal folio, cloth, with Twenty-one Plates, and a Portrait, by 


AUSON, price 1. 4s. 


YATOMICAL STUDIES 


+ Use of ARTISTS, from Drawings by the late JOHN F 





of the BONES and MUSCLES, for the 


“LAXMAN, Esq. 


R.A., engraved by HENRY LANDSEER, with Two 


additional Plaies ; and Explanatory Notes, by WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


2. FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE, 


Published at 4. 4s. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


Oblong 4to. cloth, 2l. 2s. 
KEUXNS 


Ato. cloth, 32. 35. 


Handred and Twelve Plates. 


PUGIN and LE 
Eighty Plates, by the LE KEUXS. 


others. Two Hundred Plates. 4 vols. folio, cloth, 102. 10s. 


5. STUART and REVETT. 


Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. One 


ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY. 


Published at 6/. 6s.—Large paper, cloth, 5/. 5s. Published at 102. 10s. 
4. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. 
Published at 15/. 15s. 

The SurpLEMENTARY VOLUME (forming either the fourth or 


Edited by KINNARD and 


Sifih) to the old edition, comprises the Architectural Researches of Messrs, KINNARD, COCKERELL, &c. Impe rial folio, Sixty 


Published at 6/. 12s. 


and PUGIN’S PUBLIC 
Edifice, by Messrs. GWILT, 
cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Plates, cloth, 3l. 12s. 


BRITTON 
.. riptive Accounts of each E 
J. LE KEUX, ROFFE, &c. 2 vols. 8+0. 
Published at 8/. 8s.—2 Vols. 4to. Judia paper, cloth, 7. 7s. 


7. NEALE and LE KEUX’S VIEWS 





Ninety-six Pilates, with Descriptions. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 2/. 10s. 


Published at 10d, 
8. PARKINSON’S ORG ANIC RE MAINS 


coloured by SOWERBY. 3 vols. 4to. cloth, 5l. 


BUILDINGS 
PAPWORTH, &c. 
Published at 5/. 5s.— 
Published at 14d. 14s. 


of COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL CHURCHES. 


of LONDON, with Historical and 


Ove Hundred and Forty-four Plates in Outline, by 
2 vols. imperial 6vo. large paper, cloth, 4/. 4s, 


Published at 5/.—2 vols. 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, 5/. 


of a FORMER WORLD. Fifty-four Plates, 


Published at 102. 10s. 


9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS 


Crown $vo. with Ten Plates, cloth, 12s. 
10. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE § 


with Twenty Plates, coloured by SOWERBY. 


MONTAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA; 


Eighteen Piates, coloured by SOWERBY. 


SHELLS, Mariae, Land, and Fresh Water. 


WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; 
In 4 vols. 4to. in cloth, price 6/. 6s.Pablished at 11/.11s. Odd Parts to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each, 
Vol. 1. and 1!. contain a complete ¢ 
IIL. and IV. constitute an Index or Key to all that has been 


al ed N LITERATURE, 
This Work is of the highest utility. 
their various editions, sizes, and prices. 
written on every subject. 
13. Dr. DIBDIN’S 
Published at il. 8s. 
14. Sir WM. 
WM. HAMPER, Esq. 
15. CLAPPERTON’S 


Portrait aud Map, 4to, boards, 12s. 


Vol. 


DUGDALE’S LIFE, 
Two Portraits aud Autographs. 
SECOND 


Published at 2/ 





LIBRARY COMPANION. 
DIARY, 


Royal 4to. cloth, 


EXPEDITION 


SHELLS of BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically arranged. 


4to. cloth, 2/. Published at 4/. 


or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 


2 vols.in 1, 4to. cloth, 2/. 2s. Published at 4/. 4s, 


or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 


Catalogue of Authors and their Works, 


1 vol. 8vo. (800 pages.) 14s. boards. 
and CORRESPONDENCE. 


il. 4s. Published at 2/. 2s. 


INTERIOR of 


Edited by 
AFRICA. 


into the 


In 3 vols. 8vo. 17. 8s. 6d. 


PARIS; or, 
AND 


THE BOOK OF THE HUN 


‘DRED 
ONE. 


CONTENTS. 
Asmodeus, by Jules Janin—The Conciergerie, by Chasles—The | Public Libraries, by Jacob—The Rue des Postes, by Gaillardet— 


‘Place * * *,’ by Salvandy—The Palais Royal, by Roch—The 


A Studio in the Rue de l'Ouest, by Cordelier-Delanoue—The 


Salon of Lafayette, by Luchet—A Ride in an Omnibus, by Fouinet | Bourgeois of Paris, by Bazin—The Church ofthe Petits Péres, by 


—The Tables-d’Hote of Paris, by Deynoyers (Derville)—Mon- | 


sieur de Paris, by James Rousseaun—A House in the Rue de l’Ecole | 
de Médecine, by Drouineau—Vincennes, by Count de Peyronnet | 
—The Party of Pleasure, by Paul de Kock—The Cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, by Roch—The Cabriolet-Driver, by A. Dumas— 
The Chamber of Deputies, by Bazin—The Comedians of former 
Days and the Comedians of our Day, by Casimir Bonjour—The 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
“* The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 
report, or by some extracts published in that well-condacted 
Literary Journal, the Affenenm, with the existence of a popular 
work in Paris, entited Livre des Cent-et-Un... Tiree volumes, 
containing a judicious selection from the original papers, have 
just made their appearance in an Engtish dress; and we think 
, the gaiety, the wil, the talent, which characterize most 
aa dee rs, the pe and the satire, which mingle as cccasional 
dients, and the picture of Paris as it is and as it has been, 
the work ct col sheets vely atiords, will secure it an auspicious 
re reception hare. "he Times. 
** One of the most entertaining works ever issued from the 
Paris press.”—Court Journal. 


“The manners of the Parisi ans, from the Courtier to the 
Bourgeois—from the Chaussee d’Antin to the Marais—the insti- 
tutions of Paris, from her Foundling Hospital to her Morgae,— 
are alike } ainted with great boldness of effect and wonderful | 
truth and minuteness of detail."—The Al/re 














“A mostadmirable commentary on the present state of Parisian 
literature and society. Wewish we could communicate a tithe of 
the amusement and pleasure it has given us. | 
page that does not bear upon it some characteristic trait of our | 
gallant, lively, sensitive, wayward neighbours. The translator 
has done his duty faithfully, and with a spirited taste. He could 
not have adopted a better groundwork than the portion of the 
work which appeared from time to time in the Atheneum, a 
Journal now cistinguished as much for its admirable resources as 
for its honesty.”"—True Sun. 

“ Asa faithful representation of the manners, and nicer traits 
of character of the inhabitants of Piris—and with the French, 
Paris is France—this work is invaluable. As we read, the scenes 
pass before our eyes like a moving panorama, leaving all the im- 











| by Fontaney—The Pa 


OPINIONS OF 


Mile. Elise Voiart—A Magasin de Modes, The History of a Hat, 
risian at Sea, by Eugéne Sue—The Castle 
of Ham, by Couat de Peyronnet—The Bibliomaniac, by Charles 
Nodier—A Young Lady of Paris in 1852, by Victor Ducange— 
The Public Festivals at Paris, by Pommier—The Foundling Hos- 
pital, by Delriea—The Black Napoleon, by Leon Gozlan—The 
Morgue, by Léon Gozlan, 


THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

press of having seen an actual picture, and where everything is 
delineated so accurately, connected with the habits, manners, and 
happiness of so contiguous and so important a nation, it cannot 
fail to give rise to some curious and deep re flections.”’—Metro- 
politan Magazine. 

“ This is a very admirable translation of decidedly the best li- 
of late years in France.—The 
tthors of diflerent sentiments and 
plete peters of 
the Poomch angled, ¢ os, as conld not 
have been proouced in any other way.—Where every art cle has 
merit, we will not descend to invidious distinctions of preiereuces, 
but dismiss the work with ihe assurance to our readers, that such 







styles offer a delig 








of them as ave lived in Paris, will find many of their recotlec- 
tions pleasantly revived, and become possessed of many traits 
and details which may have escaped their observation ; and that 


such of them as have not been there, or ouly for a short time, 
will acquire a very correct notion of the French capita from the 
perusal of the ‘Book of the Hundred and One.’ "— Court 
Magazine. 

* Curious, from its various character, and the individuals who 
have composed it, from the belle esprit in her boudoir to the ex- 
minister in his state dungeon,—An acreeable view of the habits, 
manners, and feelings of the living au thors of the Freach capital.’ 
—Gentleman’s Mogez ine. 


“« The work is additionally interesting, as affording us a tra- 
veller’s-cye view of Patis, and the every-day scenes that delight 
and destroy ‘the natives.’—We hope that the translator will be 
able to sclect for us a second series, of equal merit with the first; 
and we are quite certain iat there is bo one more competen to 
transfuse the — the vivacity, and the ease of the original into 
our language, than the gentleman to whom this work has been 
s0 judiciously coufided.”—Monthly Magazine. 
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MR. RICH HAS LATELY RECEIVED THE FOLLOWING AMERICAN WORKS 


I. 
Harper’s Miscellany, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Price 3s, 6d. each. 


NDIAN TR AITS; or, SKETCHES of the 
CUSTOMS MANNERS, "and CHARAC TER of the NORTH 
AMERICAN NATIVES. With numerous Engravings, In 2 vols, 
The publishers respectfully and with confidence solicit the 
favour and attention of the public in behalf of this first attempt 
to render an account of the character of the American Indians 
attractive to the minds of youthful readers: they believe that it 
will be found to unite the interest of truth with the charm of tic- 
tion, and please the fancy while it stores the mind with valuable 
knowledge respecting a race of men whose origin, character, 
and actions have always proved a fertile and favourite theme for 
speculation and inquiry, although, perhaps, there is no subject 
of historical research that has given rise to so much of mis- 
statement and exaggeration. 

The publishers do not present this work as even a sketch of the 
history of the aborigines, but simply as an outline of their peculiar 
character and habits, illustrated with numerous anecdotes, of 

which it may be proper to remark, that none have been adopted 
in this work bat such as were established and authenticated 
bevond the possibility of doubt or contradiction. 

The materials of these volumes were collected by the author 
while engaged in the preparation of his larger work, the ‘In- 
dian Lives,’ and the extensive popularity of that collection affords 
to the publishers yround for the belief, that the contents will 
prove equally acce ptable to their readers. 


Harper’s Miscellany, No. 3. 
NATURAL HISTORY; or, Uncle Philip’s 

Cc onversations with the Children about Tools and Trades among 

the inferior Animals. With numerous Engravings. 

Il. 
Harper’s Family Library, No.1, 
Price 5s. 

The LIFE of MOHAMMED, Founder of 


the Religion of Islam, and of the Ewpire of the Saracens. By 
the Rev. George Bush, A.M. 


Harper's Family Library, Nos. 2 and 3, 
(Nearly ready.) 


INDIAN BIOGRAPHY ; or, an Historical 
Account of those Individuals who have been distinguished among 
the North American Natives as Orators, Warriors, Statesmen, 
eeeicaner remarkabie Characters. By 8. B. Thate her, Esq. In 
2 vols, 

“* We were prepared for a work fall of interest, thorough in 
research, accurate in detail, and able in execution, vor have our 
expectations been disappointed. [tis but justice to say they have 
been exceeded. he volumes before us are among the most 
remarkable productions of the day, and willoceupy a permanent 
piace in the literature of the country. How they will be received 
abroad remains to be seen; but if ay judge from the great 
interest excited, by Mr. Cooper’s delineations of Indian charac- 
ter, in Fogland, France, aud Germany, we may be allowed to 
anticipate for the author of this work a we leome as cordial as he 
can wish, wherever American authorship is kuown.”’—A merican 
Monthly Review, January. 

Ill. 
Harper's Library of Select Novels, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Price 6s. each. 

TALES of GLAUBER SPA. 

Americ an Authors, In 2 vols, 
hese two volumes contain the following Tales, written 
by Miss Sedgwick, Messrs. Paulding, Bryant, Sands, &c. 

Vol. 1. Le Bossu—Childe Roeliffe’s Plistioage-~The Skeleton’s 
Cave—Medlield. 

Vol. I. The Block-house—Mr. Green—Selim—Boyuca. 

Harper's Library of Select Novels, Nos. 3and 4. 

WESTWARD HO! A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘The Dutchman’s Fireside,’ &c. In 2 vols. 

“Mr. Paulding is an olf acquaintance, whose appearance, 
since the days of‘ Salmagundi,’ we have always hailed, as we would 
hail an esteemed friend, whose society has often vielded us de- 
light and imp rovement. We ad as his ae genius, his 
vivid imagination, the classic elegance of his composition, and 
that rich and happy vein of h nmonr, which runs through all his 
works, imparting a freshness and a beauty rarely found in 
writings of the present day. ‘Westward Ho!’ is characterized 
by the spirit and vivacity which usually mark the writings of its 
author.’—American Monthly Review. 

Iv. 
Price 6s. 6d. 
. , , , 
The AMERICAN QUARTERLY RE- 
» for JUNE 
1. Froissart and his Times—2. Army of the U hited 
States — 3. Morell’s Voyages —4. Fortitication and Sieges— 
Danglisson’s Physiology—6. Life of Sir Hompbrey Davy—7. 


By several 


Stavery—s. Stuart's North America—9. The Rise and promos of ' 


» English Commouweatth, 

«* This work is published ponetoally on the ist of March, 
Jun, September, and December, and is generally received in 
Houdon within a mouth after its publication in Philadelp! 


i, sent to regular subscribers on tue day in which it is received in | 


London, 
Vv. 
Price 2s, Gd. No. 18, for Jane, 
The AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW. 
The object of this work, which was commenced in January 
is to yive brief analyses and reviews of original Americaa 
books, and of books republished in America. § ch Namber will 
contain a much greater variety of articles than any of the Ame- 
rican Quarterly Reviews, The contrivutors to the work are 
amoug the distinguished literary and scientific gentlemen of 
Harvard © olege and its vicinity, and great pains are taken— 
hitherto very successfully—to procure the accounts of different 
hooks from those who are most conversant with the subjects of 
them. By this means, and by the impartiality, fidelity, and in- 
dependence at which it aims, it is hoped it will acquire, as no 
— will be spared to make it deserve, public confidence. 
Vols. I. and I. for 1832, and Vol. |. for 1833, may now be had, 

bound, at 15s. each. 





| tude of 25 to 54 degrees, with t 








Vi. 
Published annually, in 8vo. price 6s. per volume. 
(Vol. 7 just received.) 


AMERICAN NATIONAL PREACHER 
or, Original Monthiy Sermons “fg Tanager Divines. Edited by 
the Rev. Austin Dickinson, A.M. w York. 

* We do not hesitate to say, chet” Mr. Dickinson has adopted 
one of the happiest expedients hitherto devised for eliciting that 
diversity of gifts in the Christian ministry, which infinite wisdom 
and beuevolence have bestowed for the edification of the body of 
Christ, and for bringing sinners to the foot of the cross.”— 
Quarterly Christian Npectator, 

“Mr. Dickinson has a clear and discriminating mind, is him- 
self at once an able writer and preacher. Perhaps no man is 
better qualified to make a powerful and salutary impression upon 
the public mind, by combining the taleuts of our most eminent 
divines in his Mouthly Preacher.” —Letter from the Professors 
of Amherst College. 

Vil. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 12. 8% bound, 

An AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL and 
HISTORICAL DICTIONARY: containing an Account of the 
Lives, Characters, and Writings of the most eminent Persons in 
North America from its first settlement, and a Summary of the 
History of the several Colonies and of the United States. By the 
Rev. William Allen, D.D. President of Bowdoin College, Ac. 

The first edition of this work was printed in 1809, and con- 
tained an account of about 700 persons. In the present edition 
the number of Biographies has been increased to more than 1500, 
—America is reproached for deficiency in literature and science ; 
but any one who will consider that it is not two hundred years 
since the first press was set up inthis country, and will then look 
at the list of publications annexed to the articles in this Biogra- 
phy, he will be astonished at the multitude of works which have 
been printed. New England was founded by men of learning, 
whose first care was to establish schools; and the descendants of 
the fathers have inherited their love of knowledge aud mental 
energy. This body of American Biography will be found to com- 

srise the Finst SettTLexns and Fatners of the country; early 
NavicaTors and adventurous TRavRLLers, STATESMEN, Pa- 
TRIoTS, and Heroes, together with many eminent Pritan- 
THROPIsTS, aud CHRISTIANS, Whose examples have difiused a 
cheering radiance around them. 

Vill. 

- 8¥0. price 1 

INTRODUC' PION to + vo HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. By Victor Cousin, Professor of Philosophy of 
the Faculty of Literature at Paris. ‘lrausiated from the French 
by Heuning Gottfried Linberg. 

“ Those ‘who do not adopt the system of C ousin, cannot fail to 
admire the profoundness of his views, the extent of his learning, 
his fearless spirit, his reverence for religion, and his just respect 
for humanity. His genius, alike brilliant and profound, has given 
an attraction to the subject of er 8, altogether unpre- 
cedented in the annals of philosophy.”— North American Review. 

“The translator has executed his task with great ability and 
fidelity ; he manifestly possesses a kindred spirit wiih Cousin; 
and has enriched the work with some original notes equai ly use- 
ful and profound.” —Atieneum. 

IX. 
n 1 vol. price Ss 

A Short HIS STORY of P. {PE R-MONEY 
and BANKING in the UNITED STATES, with an Inquiry into 
the Principles of the System, with Considerations of its Effects on 
Morals and Happiness. The whole intended as a plain exposi- 
tion of the way in which Paper-money and Money Corporations 
afiect the interests of different portions of the Community. By 
Wm. M. Gouge. 

In 1 vol. royal 1 
The NEW AME RIC AN N ORCHARDIS' rT; 

or, an Account of the most valuable Varieties of Fruit, sisnted 
to Cultivation in the C eect the United States, from the Lati- 
seir Uses, Modes of Cutture, and 
Management; Reme dies for the Maladies to which they are sub- 
ject from noxious insects and other causes, &c.; also_a brief 
Description of the most ornamental Forest Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, 
&c. By William Kenrick. Boston, 1833. 


XI. 
In one large 8vo. vol. price 10s. 6d. 


OPINIONS on various SUBJECTS, dedi- 
cated tothe Industrious Producers. By Wm. Maclure. Printed 
at New Harmony, Indiana. 

** These Essays consist of observations on education, politics, 
morals, and religion, with an attempt at an analysis of the past 
and present conduct of the Church and State, as well as some 


| speculations on probable future events.”—This volume also con- 


tains an account of the Author's Journey to, and Residence in 
Mexico; with a great deal of interesting information respecting 


| the, present stats f that country. 


* Mr. Maclureis astern and severe Republican, and condemns 
with an unsparing measure of indiguation, those forms of go- 
vernmeat which are in contradistinction with his own, He 
seems well acquainted with the subjects he handles, and much 
information on the state of the great Western Continent will be 
found in this volume.’’"—JI. R. Feb, 1833. 


XII. 
2 vols. 8voe. and Atlas, price i/. 11s. 6d. 
The L IF E of GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


compiled under the inspection of the Hon. Bushrod W eskington, 
from Fg oe Papers bequeathed to him by his deceased Rela- 
tive, By Joluw Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States. A 
new edition, revised and corrected by the Author. Philadelphia, 
1832. 

* This work was originally composed under circumstances 
which might atford some apology for its being finisied with less 
care than its importance demanded, The immense mass of paners 
which it was weeessary to read, occupied great part of that time 
which the impatience of the pablic could allow for the appear- 
ance of the book itself, It was therefore hurried to the press 
without that previous careful ex nation which would have 
resulted in the correction of some faults that have been since 
perceived, In the hope of presenting the work to the public in 
a form more worthy of its acceptance, and more satisfactory to 
himself, the Author bas givenit a careiul revision, The language 
has been in some instances altered—he trusts improved ; and the 
narrative relieved from tedious repetitions of the same suffering. 
The work is reduced in its volume, without discarding auy 
essential information,”—Preface. ” 





XIII. 

Complete in 13 large 8vo. volumes, price 8/. 8s. 

y . 7 o 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA : a 
POPULAR DICTIONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERA 
TURE, HISTORY, and POLITICS, brought down ea = pre 
sent Time, aud ine juding a copious Collection of Original Articies 
in American Biography ; on the basis of the Seventh Edition of 
the German Conversations-Lexicon. Edited by Dr. Francis 

Lieber, assisted by Edward Wigglesworth, Esq. 

Iu the pre paration of the American edition of the Worid. 
Renowned Leipzic Conversations-Lexicou, no expense has been 
spared to secure the ablest assistance, and the editors have been 
aided by many gentlemen of distinguished ability. 

The American Biography, which is very extensive, has been fur- 
nished by Mr. Walsh, ; who has long paid particular attention to that 
branch of our literature, and from materials in the collection of 
which he has been ¢ ngazed for some years. For obvious reasons, 
the notices of distinguished Americans are confines! to dec eased 
individuals: the European biography contains notwers of all dis- 
tinguished living characters, as well as those of past times, 

‘The articles ou Zoology, and the various branches of Natural 
Science, and those on C hemistry and Mineralogy, have been pre- 
pared expressly for this work by geutlemen distinguished in the 
several departments. 

In relation to the Fine Arts, the work is exceedingly rich, 
Great attention was given to this in the German work, and the 
Editors have been anxious to render it, by the necessary addi 
tions, as perfect as possible. 

To’: gentiemen of the Bar, the work will be peculiarly valuable, 
as in cases where legal subjects are treated, an account is given 
of English, ee German, and American ‘Law 

«#* Auy Voiume may be had separate. 


XIV. 
Price 31. 3s. Vol. 2, in 4to. containing upwards of 1000 pages, 
MECANIQUE CELESTE. By the Marquis 
De La Place. Translated, with a Commentary, by Nathaniel 
Bowditch, LL.D, F.R.S, &e. &c. Ac. 

“The idea of undertaking a translation of the whole ‘ Mé- 
canique Celeste,’ accompanied throughout with a copious ranning 
Commentary, is one which savours, at tirstsight,of the gigantesque, 
and is certainly one which, from ‘what we have hitherto had rea- 
son to conceive of the popul arity and diffusion of mathematical 
knowledge on the opposite shores of the Atlantic, we should never 
have expected to have found originated, or, at least, carried into 
execution, in that quarter. The first Volume only has as yet 
reached us ; aud when we consider the great difficulty of printing 
works of this nature, to say nothing of the heavy and probably 
unrequited expense, we are not surprised at the delay of the 
second.—Meanwhile the part actually completed is, with few and 
slight exc eptions, inst what we could have wished to see—an 
exact and careful translation, exceedingly well printed, and ac- 
companied with notes appended to each page, which leave no 
step, in the text, of moment, unsupplied, and hardly any material 
diffieu! ty, either of conception or reasoning, unelucidated.”"— 
Que — ly Review. 

A copies of the first volume may still be had, at 
a i 2s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
XV. 
2 large svo. vols. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


The ANN. ALS of AMERICA, from the Dis- 


covers by Columbus in the Year 1492 sg the Year 1026. By 
Abiel Holmes, 2nd edition, Boston, 1829 
* The new edition of the American daneksanhese h improve- 

ments as the author has introduced into it, we consider amongst 
the most valuable productions of the American press,— Many and 
valuable improvements have been iutroduced into this second 
edition. ‘The history is brought twenty-one years further down, 
and a great many new notes are added. One of the most agree- 
able and instructive pa of his performance is the short biogra- 
phical notices of distinguished Americans, which are contained 
in the notes.’"—North American Review, No. 65. 

XVI. 

, for April, 

The AME RIC. AN JOU IN AL of SCIENCE 
and ARTS; conducted by B. Silliman, M.D. LL. D. &c. Pub- 
lishe “d Quarte rly, with numerous Plates. Price 7s. 6 

“We know not if the strictures of the Edinburgh Review, or 
an early volume of the American Philosophical Transactions, thas 
tended to excite the national energies, or whether we may vot 
with more propriety conclude, that genius, either in America or 

elsewhere, will display itself whenever inducements are he Id out 
for its exertion. However contemptible American literary pro- 
ductions might appear to European critics in 1805, the fact is in- 
disputable, that the contrast afforded by the presentstate of polite 
literature and scientific acquirements, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, is in the highest degree creditable to American talent; 
and a perusal of the work now before us would satisfy any rea- 
sonable mind, that Professor Silliman has coutributed largely to 
its successful cultivation. tt has seldom been our lot to meet a 
philosophical work so interesting to the general reader,” &c.— 
Mining Review, No. 6. 

XVII. 

Vol. 1 to 3, in folio (to be completed in 4 vols.) price 3l. 3s. each, 

ME RICAN ORNITHOLOGY ; or, the 
Natural History of Birds inhabiting the United States, not given 
by Wiison. With Figures drawa, engraved, and coloured from 
nature. By Charles Lucien Bonaparte .—Vol. 4 is nearly ready. 

XVIII. 
No. 1 to 4, in 8vo. with 10 coloured Plates to each, price 7s. 6d, 

AMERICAN CONCHOLOGY; or, Descrip- 


tions of the Sheils of North America, illustrated by coloured Figures, 
from original Drawings executed from nature. By Thomas day, 


F.M. LS. &c. New Harmony, Indiana, printed at the School 2 ress, 


XIX. 
The KNICKERBACKER; 
Mouthly Magazine, for June, price 2s. 
NXe 
n &vo, a new edition price s. of 
AME nic AN CRITICISMS on MRS. 
TROLLOPE, 


“<< 


or, New York 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lene. 
Published eve ry Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, Ona + 

Catere Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by al 

Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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